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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes, 


BURNS’S EDINBURGH PRIVATE JOURNAL. 


The world has been long familiar with the intro- 
ductory part, and sundry extracts from this 
document, dated “Edinburgh, April 9, 1787,” 
which were included by Dr. Currie in the poet’s 
biography. 

In D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. 
p. 136, occurs the following passage concerning 
this journal 

“Once we were nearly receiving from the hand of 
genius the most curious sketches of the temper, the 
irascible humours, the delicacy of soul, even to its 
shadowiness, from the warm shozzos of Burns, when he 
began a diary of his heart—a narrative of characters and 
events, and a chronology of his emotions. It was natural 
for such a creature of sensation and passion to project 
3 a regular task, but quite impossible to get through 
ue 


Lockhart, in 1828, thus referred to the same 
manuscript, after quoting the portions printed by 
Currie :— 
“This curious document, it is to be observed, has not 


yet been printed entire. Another generation will, no 
doubt, see the whole of the confession; however, what 
has already been given, it may be surmi-ed, indicates 
sufficiently the complexion of Burns’s prevailing moods 
curing his moments of retirement at this interesting 
period of his history.” 

Dr. Currie evidently was put in possession of the 
original journal. His words are these :— 


“Of the state of the poet’s mind at this time an 
authentic though imperfect document remains in a book 
which he procured in the spring of 1787, for the purpose 
of recording in it whatever seemed worthy of observation 

The intentions of the poet in procuring this book (so 
fully described by himself) were very imperfectly exe- 
cuted. He has inserted in it few or no incidents, but 
several observations and reflections, of which the greater 
part that are proper for the public eye will be found 
interwoven in the volume of letters. The most curious 
particulars in the book are the delineations of characters 
he met with. These are not numerous; but they 
are chiefly of persons of distinction in the republic 
of letters, and nothing but the delicacy and respect due 
to living characters prevents us from committing them 
to the press.” 

The only delineations of character included by 
Currie in his printed extracts from that journal 
are those of the Earl of Glencairn and of Dr. 
Blair. Can any person inform the present in- 
quirer what became of the book after Currie’s 
death, which event happened in 1805? Is it known 
to be still in existence? and if so, where is it ? 

From another jotting-book used by Burns (of 
date 1788) Cromek printed in his Reliques of 
Burns a few pages, headed “ Fragments, Miscel- 
laneous Remarks, &c.,” but these consist almost 
entirely of scraps, every one of which can be traced 
to some particular letter in the “Clarinda Corre- 
spondence.” These form no portion of the journal 
now inquired after. Allan Cunningham, who in 
his edition has tagged together those scraps from 
Cromek with the extracts given by Currie from the 
missing journal, quotes from Cromek’s manuscript 
notes a most absurd story, to the effect that the 
journal in question was stolen from the poet’s 
lodging (at Mrs. Carfrae’s, Baxter’s Close, Lawn- 
market) by a carpenter working in Leith who often 
called to see Burns, and which carpenter shortly 
thereafter sailed for Gibraltar. That story is easily 
accounted for. Cromek had evidently seen a letter, 
hitherto unpublished, addressed by Burns on 
April 19, 1787, to an intimate friend, Mr. George 
Reid of Barquharrie, in which he narrates the fact 
that, during his absence, “a fellow now gone to 
Gibraltar” had entered his room and stolen some 
of his manuscripts. 

It remains further to be stated that the poet 
has described the missing book as a clasped volume, 
with “lock and key—a security at least equal to 
the bosom of any friend whatever.” W. S. D. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Act 1. sc. 1, 82-5 (Cam. 
Ep.).— 
“ Menen. I shall tell you 
A pretty tale,—it may be you have heard it,— 
sut since it serves my purpose I will venture 
To scale't a little more.” 
So run the folios. But Dyce, the Cambridge 
editors, and, I believe, all moderns, following 
Theobald, substitute “ stale’t” for “scale ’t.” The 
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change is a very plausible one, the more so that it the word to Hecuba because she ran wildly about 


substitutes a phrase more in use with and more 
understood by modern readers than one that is 
somewhat antiquated. The rule, however, is be- 
ginning to be better understood (except by some 
emending critics) that a change which the emender 
believes to be an improvement is not to be adopted 
if the old reading give a sufficient sense. Here I 
believe it gives not only a sufficient but a better 
sense, 

To “scale a fish” is to disfurnish or clear or 
clean it from its scales that it may be used by 
man. To “scale a piece of old and rusty metal” 
is to clear off its rusty scaling, and so furbish it up 
anew for use or ornament. To “scale a bone” 
practised by the old surgeons was to scrape off the 
diseased surface, and so clear or clean it. 

The ordinary supposition (founded on the read- 
ing “stale’t”) is that Menenius only intends to 
say that “he will tell the taleagain.” But he does 
not merely do this, nor intend to do it. What he 
intends to do and afterwards does do is intimated 
in the words “ but since it serves my purpose.” In 
accordance therewith he not only tells the tale, but 
also takes off its covering and lays bare its mean- 
ing or moral to their use, or, to use other synonyms, 
clears it or shells it open to their apprehensions, 
that they may see and taste it in all its goodness. 

Nor are we without contemporary examples of 
a similar use of the word. A very pertinent one 
is to be found in James I.’s Demonologie, a work 
probably read by Shakspere, though the royal 
author may not be complimented on his colloca- 
tion of terms :—“ The brightness of the Gospell 
. . scaled [= cleared off] the cloudes of all these 
grosse errors [7.¢. all these gross clouds of error] ” 
(bk. ii. ch. vil. p- 53, first ed.). 

This example is sufficient for the reinstatement 


as 


of “scale” as Shakspere’s word. Richardson, in 
his Dictionary, following Skinner, also reads 
“scale” in this passage, though he quotes it as 


showing that it always implies “dividing” or 
“ division” ; as that here “ the tale was scaled by 
being divided more into particulars and degrees,’ 
more circumstantially and at length. The phrase 
in Measure for Measure (iii. 1, 241, Cam. ed.), 
“the corrupt deputy scaled,” he however explains 
“by slipping off his covering of hypocrisy,” and 
here I fully agree with him, and claim this as a 
second or third example. 


mab-led or mob-led, as it were, by the dreadful 
fascination of the flames. Str. Swirnary, 
[See ante, p. 255.] 


“ Hamtet,” Act 1. sc, 4 (5 §, ix. 103,)— 
“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noblé Substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.” 
Adopting Knight’s reading ill for eale, that of 
Steevens, dout (i.e. do out) for doubt, and oft for 
of a, and its for his, which, as Malone observes, is 
so common in Shakspear that every play furnishes 
us with examples, the lines would read as follows: 
“ The dram of ill 
Doth all the noble substance oft do out 
To its own scandal.” 
F. 

“Tue Tamine oF THE Surew.”—In the col- 
lection of Lord de Tabley (Hist. MSS. Commission, 
vol. i. p. 49) is a 12mo. volume of poems by Sir 
P. Leycester, containing an “ Epilogue to Taming 
of the Shrew, acted at Nether Tabley, by the Ser- 
vants and Neighbours there, at Christmas, 1671. 
Anice B. Gomme. 


“ Mercnant or Venice.”—In the Annales du 
Crime et de UInnocence (Paris, 1813) I read :— 

“Un Ture ayant proté a un Chrétien 300 livres, 4 la 
condition que si le Chrétien ne rendait pas cette somme 
au jour fixe, le Ture lui couperait deux onces de chair 
sur le corps. Le Chrétien n'ayant pas pu rendre l’argent, 
Amurath premier en fut averti. il fit venir devant lui 
ces deux hommes, et dit au Ture que si il coupait plus 
ou moins que les deux onces, il lui serait fait autant.” 

Where could the writer have met this new 
version of the old legend?) Amurath I. reigned in 
the fourteenth century. Amurath IIL. died in 
1595-6. Shakspear says (Henry IV., part ii. 
Act v. se. 2):— 

*¢ Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry.” 


4 


Puitir ABRAHAM. 
Gower Street. 


CHAUCER AND LYDGATE FRAGMENTS. 
I. On Goop Conpuct AND 
MAnneErs.* 
[ Mr. Hy. Huth’s paper MS. of Chaucer and Lydgate frag- 
ments, &c., about 1460-70 a.p.; last leaf, 144] 
3. 

Hit is ful harde to knowe ony estate 

Double visage loketh oute of euery hood 

Sewerte is loste / Truste is past/ the date 

Thrifte hathe take his leue ouer’ the flood 

Lawe can do no thyng’ witi/ -outen good 


3. Nicnotson, M.D. 
“THE MOBLED QUEEN,” “ Hamuet,” Act 11. 
sc. 2 vi. 66, 111.)—“ Mab-led or mob-led in 


Warwickshire signifies being led astray by a will- 
o’-the-wispe 
Darlington, p. 1 


aliases borne by the iqnis fatuus. 


4, where he gives a long list of the 
Brand makes 


the same statement (Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 397, 
The Warwickshire poet may have applied 


Bohn). 


: thus Longstafie, in his History of | 


Thefte hathe leue / to goo oute at’ large 
Of/ the communes/ mysreule / hathe take the charge. 


| And thou desire thy self) to auawnce 
| Poure or riche / whether that’ thou be 
| Be lowly and gentyl in thy gouernauace 


+ Possibly part of two or more poems. 
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Good reule douteles/ may best, preserve the 
Yf/ thou be gentyl/ hurte not/ thy degre 

And thou be poure ; do alle that, thou canne 
To vse good maners for maner/ maket/ man. 


Atte thy mele be glad in countenaurce 

In mete and drynke, be thou mesurable 
Beware of surfete and mysgouernauzxce 

They cause mex ofte to be vnresonable 

Suffre no thyng/ be sayde at’ thy table 

That/ onv man may hurte or displese 

For good mete and drynke axeth loye and ese 


4. 
Yf thy g goodes to the not suffyse 
Conforme the euer to that/ thou hast 
Gouerne so thy self’ in suche a wyse 
In thyn expences: make no waste 
Grete excesse causeth vnthrift/ in haste 
Beware be tyme bere this in thyn herte 
Misrewle maketh ofte many men to smerte. 

5. 
Beware of nouellis that) be new brought 
Thoughe they be plesant,// lokke fast/ thy lyppe 
An hasty worde may be to sore bought 
Close thy mouthe / leste thy tounge trippe 
To thy self) loke thou make not/ a whyppe 
Hurte not/ thy self, lest thou sore rewe 
For/ thyn owne ese keepe thy tonge in mewe. 


II. BALapr MADE by 


1. 

The worlde so wyde the ayre so remeuable 
The sely man so lytel of/ stature 
The graue and grounde / of clothyng/ so mutable 
The fyre so hoote, and subtylle of nature 
The water/ neuer in oon/ what/ creature 
That/ made is of these foure thus flyttyng 
Maye endure stable and perseuere in abydyng 

2 
The further I goo / the more behynde 
The more behynde / the ner my weyes ende 
The more I seche / the werse can I fynde 
The lyghter leue_ the lother for to wende 
The truer I serue , the ferther oute of/ mynde 
Though I goo loose I am te yde with a lyne 
Is hit fortune or Infortune thus I fynde. 


EXPLIcIT. 
Wor to Seven Evits.t 

Wo worthe debate. pat/ neuer ms ay haue pease. 
Wo worthe penaunce. pat/ asketh no pyte. / 
Wo worthe v engeaunce. whiche mercy may not sease. / 
Wo worthe pat lugement. pat/ hathe none equite. 
Wo worthe bat trouthe. pat/ hathe no charite. 
Wo worthe but Iuge. pat may no gilt’ y|/ saue. 
Wo worthe pat right/. pat/ may no fauor haue. / 

Can any one tell me of other copies of the first 
and third poems / 


. * According to Shirley, in his MS. Addit. 16165, Brit. 
Mus., leaf 244. Often printed as Chaucer’s, as part of his 
Proverbs * see Aldine ed., 1866, vi. 303. 

t Ina different but contemporary hand. 


RECIPE FOR Epwarp IV.’s PLacue 
{From Mr. Huth’s paper MS. of Chaucer and Lydgate 
pieces, &e., about 1460-70 A.D. ; leaf 150 bk.] 
Ihesus. 

Thys ys medesyn pat kyngis grace vsythe 
every day for The raynyng seknys pat now raynthe 
p* wyche hathe ben prowyd & be p* grace of god yt 
hathe olpyn pys 3ere Ixxi personys he most take a 
hanfvll of rewe, a hanfv!l of marygoldis, halfe a hanfvll 
of fetherfev, a hanfvll of bvrnett, a hanfvll of sorell, a 
qvantyte of dragonys— }* crop or )* rovte :—then take 
a potell of rvngyng water, Fyrst wasche them clene & 
let them sethe esely tyl yt be a-moste cvm from a 
potell to a qvarte of leker: then take a clene clothe, 
& strayne ytt & drynke yt; & yt be byttyr, pvt 
ther-to a lytyll svger of candy, & thys may be 
dronkyn oftyme; & yf yt be drokyn be-fore eny 
pyrpyl a-pere, By p* grase of god ther schall be no 
perell of no dethe. 

F. J. F. 
THE LAST OF THE WYCLIFFES. 

As our great Reformer, John Wycliffe, has re- 
cently been brought before the notice of the English 
public, perhaps an account of one who was the last 
of the family who bore that name may be thought 
worthy of a place in your columns. 

Some years ago I copied the following inscrip- 
tion from a tombstone in the churchyard of Whit- 
kirk, Yorkshire : 

“Sacred to the Memory of 
Mrs. Catherine Wade, 
of Halton, 
the last descendant 
of the family which in the 14": century 
produced the Reformer, 
Wickliffe. 
She died in great peace, Jan’ 29°», 1838, 
Aged 75 years. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints. Ps. exvi. 15,” 

Being anxious to gain some particulars of Mrs. 
Wade, I made inquiries in the neighbourhood, and 
learned that Walter Sellon Gibson, Esq., her son 
by her first husband, resided at York. I called 
upon him, and was most courteously received, and 
took down from his lips the following, among 
other, recollections of his mother, whose memory 
he venerated in no ordinary degree. They showed 
that Mrs. Wade inherited in no small degree the 
uncompromising fearlessness and decision of cha- 
racter for which her great ancestor was famed. 

Mrs. Wade (née Catherine Wickliffe) was remark- 
able not only for uncommon powers of mind, but 
for great beauty of person. Mr. Gibson showed me 
two portraits of her, both taken after she was 
seventy years of age—one by Noel Carter, an artist 
of York, the other by some artist unknown. Both 

are on ivory, and show that she must have been 
not only very handsome, but that the expression 
of her features was remarkably intellectual. 


A specimen of her handwriting at sixty-one, 
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which Mr. Gibson showed me, is remarkable for | particulars of the Wickliffe family, and showed me 
beauty and character. She had a great taste | many interesting documents—arms, seals, &c. One 
for music, and could bring harmony out of almost | singular relic I must mention, and then close this 
any instrument. At forty she began to learn | long account, fearing I have sadly trespassed on 
Latin, and attained some proficiency ; having also | your valuable columns. This was a solid gold 
made some progress in the Hebrew language. | ring, cut out of the metal, and given to his uncle 
She invariably read her Bible in Wickliffe’s trans- | Thomas Wickliffe by the Duke of Northumber. 
lation, and never used the Authorized Version. | land, as being found in Palestine, along with 
She had some talent for painting, and indeed | another ring belonging to the Percy family. The 
appeared to have a genius for everything she | ring is stamped, and not engraved, with the Wick- 
engaged in. Among her other accomplishments | liffe arms and crest. 
was a remarkable skill in carpentering ! Two years ago I was in York, and had intended 
She was engaged to Richard Hey, the eldest son | to have called on Mr. Gibson and to have added 
of the celebrated surgeon, but he died within three | to my information about the Wickliffe family, but, 
days of their intended marriage. Mr. Hey’s house | to my great regret, I learned that he had been 
was the head-quarters of John Wesley when at | dead some time. I find in “N. & Q.,” xi, 
Leeds, and by that means she became intimately | 484, there is an account of one Francis Wickliffe, 
xequainted with him, as also with several of the | That person was not named in my conversation 
early Wesleyans. Samuel Bradburn thought very | with Mr. Gibson, but had the latter lived to have 
highly of her. She was a member of the Metho- | seen me again he might have thrown some light 
dist Society from an early age, and continued in it | upon the matter. H. E. Wivkxrysoy, 
to her death. A short account of her appeared in Anerley, 3.E, 
the Wesleyan Magazine in 1838. 
Her first husband was Walter Sellon Gibson, JvupcEs 1x. 53.—A controversy is going on in 
Esq., of Leeds, the father of my informant. He took | the correspondence columns of the Guardian with 
a black fever when visiting some poor in Leeds, | recard to the expression in Judges ix. 53, “ And 
and died a few months after the birth of his son. | certain woman east a piece of a millstone upon 
Mr. Gibson was the nephew of the Rev. Walter] Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his scull.” 
Sellon, Vicar of Ledsham, near Castleford—a man Upon this Mr. R. Druitt pointed out, with copious 
remarkable not only for his piety, but for his learn- | jJjustrations from Chaucer, what one would have 
ing, being one of the first Greek scholars of his} thought was obvious enough, that the words should 
time. He was the almoner of Lady Betty Has-| be printed “all to-brake.” In the glossary to his 
tings, and is frequently mentioned in the life of} little edition of Piers the Plowman, published in 
the Countess of Huntingdon. As a proof of the} the Clarendon Press Series, Mr. Skeat says :— 
hich esteem in which Mr. Sellon held Mrs. Wade, “To- prefix; (1) apart; answering to German :ér-, 
he left his property to her personally, and not to] Old Frisian (o-, #2, Old High German 2a, 2, Maso 
his nephew. Mr. Sellon died before the birth of | Gothic dis-, Latin dis-, with the force of in twain, 
Mr. Gibson’s son, who was to have been baptized | asunder; examples, to-broke, to-lugged, to-torne; (2) 
by the names of John de Wrveliffe, but in con- exceedingly, a modification of the former; example to- 


: ’ bolle.” 
sequence of Mr, Sellon’s death he was called after | 
him In Chaucer there also occur to-burst, to-bere, to- 


After fourteen vears of widowhood Mrs. Gibson heten, to-go, to-hewen, to-race, to-rent, to-slyt red, 
married Edward Wade, Esq., of Stourton Grange. and to-sterte. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
He died after they had been married about fourteen | however, says that the letter has not carried 
vears. The latter part of her life she lived at conviction to his mind, and that “till Mr. Druitt 
Halton can produce passages in English of the late six- 

Mrs. Wade had several brothers, but they all | teenth or early seventeenth century in which fois 
died young, except Thomas, who was brought up prefixed to verbs as it was In the Anglo-Saxon, 
to the law. At his death he left Mrs. Wade he “must think his point very defective. The 
about 2,0002, per annum. He was the last male bishop goes on in happy unconsciousness to do this 
heir, the only surviving children of his father | very thing, for he cites the following :— 
being three daughters, of whom Catherine, Mrs,| “She fell in hand with him (he told me) and all to 
Wade, being the last to marry, was the one who | rated him."—Sir T. Move. — i 
longest bore the venerated name of Wickliffe “ With briers and bushes all to rent and scratched 

a ven Dae greatly beloved in the village “5 | “She to be quit with them will all to finish and nip 
which she lived, not only for her extensive bene- | both the fox and the cubs.”—Holland’s Plinie. 
volence, but for her consistent piety. Her death | “ She plumes her fethers and lets grow her wings, 

| 


was sudden, though not unexpected by herself. That in the various bustle of resort ; 
She breathed her last in her arm-chair. Were all to rufiled.” Comms. 


Mr. Gibson furnished me with many interesting | Who does not see that the words here are (0 
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rated, to-rent, to-rujled? In the well-known 
nursery rime— 
“This is the man all tattered (é.e. to-teared) and torn 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn” 
—nobody would think of reading “all-to teared ” 
and “all-for lorn.” Cc. 


Cortosities or History.—The following is 
copied from The Perils of War: a Discourse de- 
livered March 31, 1878 :— 

“In the last century Vandreuil brought from America 
to France a famous Indian chief who had been fighting 
for the French. He was presented to the king, and 
when he came into the royal presence the Savamore 
lifted up his hand and said, * This hand has slain 150 of 
your majesty’s enemies in the territory of New England.’ 
This so pleased the king that he knighted the chief on 
the spot, and ordered a pension of eight livres a day to 
be paid to him during life. On the Sagamore’s return 
te New England he was so impressed by the popularity 
of his deeds of slaughter that he set about murdering 
everybody he met. After he had gone on adorning a 
state of peace with the arts of war which had gained him 
knighthood and fortune, his neighbours combined against 
him, and he was forced to flee the country.”—P, 17, 

The story is new to me, but I may have read it 
in another form. I could not have forgotten the 
strange variations, such as “ knighting on the 
spot” by a king of France, and the New Eng- 
landers being obliged to combine against a man 
who “ murdered everybody he met,” instead of 
trying him for the first murder and hanging him 
inthe ordinary way. Any reference which may 
enable me to get at realities will oblige. 

Firznorkrys. 

Garrick Club. 


SURNAMES Now OnsoLete. The records of the 


Helietta, Adula, Marcilia, Gunelina, Cinelote, 
Magota, Tomason, Ybbe. 
Hucu A. 


Price or Foop 1x 1801.—The following is 
copied from writing on the fly-leaf of an old family 
Bible :— 


“1801. February, butter sold at Shaftesbury and 
Wincanton, 1s. 4)¢. per Ib. March, meat sold viz., 
beef and mutton at $d. per Ib., veal at Sd., fat pigs 15 
and some at 16 shillings per score. Wheat at Shaftes- 
bury 5 guineas per sack, other places the same ; flour at 
Pin Mill and Long Lane Mill 7 guineas per bag ; barley 
flour 3lb. for a shilling; fine garkins 5lb. for a shilling 
for people to eat. Potatoes 12 and 14 shillings per sack ; 
Castle Cary, 1/. 1s., and at many other places. Cheese 
lid. per lb. Malt 54 shillings per sack. Beer 9d. [per 
gall.].” 


Jostan Miturr, M.A. 


PROVERBS WHICH NAVE CHANGED THEIR MEan- 
1NG.—Archbishop Trench gives examples of words 
which have, through lapse of time and usage, lost 
their primitive meaning, and adopted a secondary 
one, very different from the first. There are some 
proverbs which have gone through a similar 
process with a like effect. 

“ The schoolmaster is abroad.” Forty years ago 
this proverb meant that ignorance prevailed, 
because the schoolmaster had shut up shop and 
gone abroad, To-day it is generally used to signify 
that knowledge is universal, because the school- 
master is to be found everywhere. 

“To put a spoke in his wheel.” This now 
means putting a block between the spoke and the 
carriage so that the wheel cannot turn, thus im- 
peding motion. It had not always this meaning. 


ancient borough of Wallingford contain a large 
number of surnames of persons which have now 
wholly disappeared from our nomenclature. The 
following, Which are given in the Sivth Report | 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, are 
selected as being some of the most remarkable :— 
Threehalfpence, Scaldwater, Mainwrench, Broken- 
foot, Timeofdaye, Peekepeni, Waps, Hurlebat, | 
Petipas, Pesewips, Brusebaston, Putti, Pelekoc 
Moppe, Tre de water, Cake, Goldeye, Skylli, 
Kykaw, Hentekake, Wrawe, Scikerwit, Wuhole- 
eurt, 

It will be observed that the name “ Pelekoe ” 
was know n to Shakspeare, as evidenced by the 
passage in King Lear, iii, 4 :— 


Pillicock sat on pillicock’s hill,” 

The female names occurring in these records are 
of a no less singular character, and all in total dis- 
use at the present time. Many of them, it will 
be Seen, are of Roman and some of Greek origin : 
—Estrilda, Scolastica, Eliwiz, Claria, Asselina, 
Claricia, Hawis, Bona, Yngeleis, Gunnild, Dionisia, 
Sabelina, Alota, Edelota, Evelota, Orenge, Sueta, 

sille, Limota, Elmita, Agasa, Juiveta, Pimma, 
Ydelota, Deonira, Wymarea, Piancia, Ysoda, 


[t once meant that the more spokes a wheel had 
the stronger it was ; thus :-— 
“Tf, when th’ oud Mester wur alive himsel, 

The Justices, for fear he shid rebell, 

Had usend him as yo done other foke, 

Yoar wheels had wanted monny a pratty spoke,” 
A dialogue about compelling a person to take the 
oaths to the government (Byrom’s Poems). 

The mistake in the common use of the proverb, 
“Exception proves the rule,” has already been 
pointed out in “ N. & ().” 

Leaton Bienxrysorr, 


Beprorpsuire Proverss.—Amongst the per- 
sonal or nominal proverbs of this county there are 
two which relate to Crawley :—l. As crooked as 
Crawley ; 2. Crawley! God help us. The first is 
most probably derived from the brook of that 
name, which runs a distance of eighty miles in a 
space of eighteen; and the second may refer to the 
same, or it may possibly be derived’ from Judge 
Crawley, 1632-1645. May I venture to express a 
hope that the Folk-Lore Society, from which so 
much may be expected, will not disdain to collect, 
collate, and explain these local sayings ? 

Epowarp Sotty. 
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Porrrairs 1s Ackermany’s “Oxrorp.”—In 
1814 the History of the University of Oxford was 
issued in quarto form by the enterprising publisher 
Rudolph Ackermann,* of the Strand. 
that will always prove interesting to old Oxonians, 
and forms one of a series of works of a similar kind 
hitherto unparalleled, as The W est- 
minster Able UP History of the University of Cam- 
bridge, History of the Public Schools. 
contained in the two volumes eighty-four en- 


V icrocosm, 


gravings of different public buildings in Oxford, | 


thirty-two of the founders, and seventeen of the 
costumes of the members of the university. 

Having frequently heard that the portraits of the 
wearers of the academicals were those of resident 
members at the time, it would be useful to as- 
certain if their names have been preserved, and, as 
many old Oxonians collect “ Oxoniana,” it occurs 
to me that the information may be supplied from 
these sources. A former rector of mine, a contem- 
porary of Thomas Arnold and John Keble, and 
who is still flourishing in a green old age (diu 
vivat), once told me that the portrait of the 
Scholar was intended for him when an under- 
graduate of C. C. C., and gave me the names of 
some others, but unfortunately they have been 
forgotten. The portraits are cleverly executed, 
and the academical dress is much the same as that 
worn at the present time, though the fashionable 
attire of stiff cravats, knee-breeches, silk stockings, 
shoes, watch-ribbons with seals appended, &e., be- 
longing to the period of the Regency, has long 
since departed. How very few survivors ure there 
of the Oxford of that day, sixty-four years ago! 
The senior member of the university at the 
present moment seems to be, from the Calendar, 
the Rev. Arthur Gibson, M.A. of ()ueen’s College, 
who graduated as B.A. in 1804, ten years prior to 
the publication of the hook referred to, and who is 
still Rector of Chedworth in Gloucestershire. The 
date assigned by the same authority to the gradua- 
tion of the present respected Warden of Merton 
College, Dr. Bullock Marshatn, is 1807. 

Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tosacco Smoxine 1x France.—The late Dr. 
Munaret makes the following remark as to the date 
of the introduction of tobacco smoking into France: 

“ L’introduction du tabac en France, date-t-elle seule- 
ment du régne de Francois I"! J’ai la preuve d'une 
ancienneté bien plus reculée; c'est une pipe en fer, 
rongée par la rouille, dont je vous transmets le croquis, 
qui a été déterrée par la soc d'une cherrue, sur le champ 
de la célébre bataille dite des Turd-Ven ws, arrivée a 
Brignais, en 1362, d'aprés les Chroniques de Froissart.”— 
Bulletin de la Socicté contre U Albus du Tabuc, 1877, p. 25. 

This ancient pipe would in all probability, like 


and of his many and varied publications in “ N. & Q.,” 
4 8. iv. 109, 129. 


It is a book | 


There are | 


* See an interesting account of Rudolph Ackermann | 


other evidences of the same kind, prove illusory, 

Further details respecting the find would be accept. 

able. E. A. Axoy, 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


ANTWERPIAN SPANISH Tat ISITION Torture 
| Dunceons.—A young friend has told me that 
he had lately seen at Allmannshooven,t sixteen 
| English miles from Antwerp and five from Lier 
(station on direct Antwerp-Louvain Railway), the 
ruined palace of those times (probably Duke of 
Alva’s period), with the rack, pictures (to be had 
for asking), secret panels, &c., as I saw at Ratisbon, 
on the Bavarian Danube. Since humanity is more 
concerned with these realities than with minute 
criticisms on picture galleries, I recommend this 
to public notice and insertion in the guide-books ; 
further antiquarian information being doubtless 
very desirable to the English tourist’s personal in- 
spection of the barbarous tortures of those times, 
which quite sickened me when seeing them a 
Ratisbon, Nuremberg, Venice, Miinster, &c. 
S. M. Dracn. 


Ruertes. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Frexcu Heratpry.—It is proposed by the 
present directors of the French Protestant Hospital 
to decorate the Court-room with the armorial 
bearings of the past governors, deputy governors, 
and some of the more distinguished early directors. 
Will any of your correspondents versed in French 
heraldry supply information as to the arms borne 


by any of the following persons ?—Philippe 
Hervart, Baron d’Huningue, elected governor 


1720: Jean Robethon, Conseiller Privé, do. 1721; 
Guy de Vicouse, Baron de la Court, do. 1722; 
Moise Pujolas, do. 1728; Paul Buissiere, do. 
1729; Pierre Cabibel, deputy governor 172%, 
governor 1739 ; Jaques Gaultier, elected governor 
1745; Jean Buissiere, do. 1776 ; Jean de Blagny, 
do. 1781 ; Jaques Baudoin, elected deputy gover- 
nor 1718; Henri Guinand, do. 1739;  Pieme 
Gaussen, do. 1756; Claude Desmarets, do, 1759; 
André Girardot-Buissieres, do. 1763; Jacob 
Albert, do. 1779; Francois Duroure, do. 1785; 
René Briand, do. 1797. Philippe Hervart, Baron 
d’Huningue, gave 4,000/. towards the foundation 
of the hospital. Pierre Cabibel was probably re 
lated to the wife of Jean Calas. All the persons 
mentioned must after the dates given have liv 

in or near London, as their attendance at the 
hospital, or “La Providence,” then situated i 
Sath Street, St. Luke’s, was very frequent. Be 


+ ‘Jardin de tous les hommes. 
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sides their armorial bearings, I shall be glad of any 
other authentic information relating to any of 
them. Arruur Grraup Brownina, 
Hon. See. French Protestant Hospital. 
3, Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


Acre.—Had the word acre (or rather half-acre) 
ever the sense of a plot of ground without any 
hint of dimensions? Piers the Plowman (Pass. vi.) 
says 

“T haue an half acre to erye by pe heighe way ; 

Had I eried pis halfacre and sowen it after, 

I wolde wende with 3ow and pe way teche.” 
Then he sets the whole company, which is de- 
scribed (Pass. v. 517) as “a thousand of men,” to 
work at ploughing this half-acre, which is repre- 
sented as taking many days—in fact till harvest. 
Further on he says :— 

“And panne seten somme and songen atte nale 

Andhulpen erie his halfacre with ‘How! trolli-lolli!*” 
Hence I infer that half-acre could only mean a 
field without regard to size. But why half acre? 


A. R. C. 


Portraits AFTER Vanpbyck, &c.—I lately 
picked up a thin undated quarto consisting of 
plates only, without any letter-press, entitled 
“Sketches after Ant? Van-Dyck. Dedicated by 
permission to Henry Raeburn, Esq., R.A., by his 
obliged servant, Edward Mitchell, Engraver, Edin- 
burgh.” It contains twenty portraits, with their 
names attached, but nineteen only are by Vandyck, 
as the last portrait is a bust of Canova “ se stesso 
scolpi in Roma I’ anno 1812.” 

I have been able, after some little research, to 
identify them all, with the exception of the follow- 
ing, and shall be glad if some one of your learned 
correspondents can inform me who these were, with 
date of birth, where born, and time of death :—1. 
Hubertus Vanden Eynden; 2. Adam De Coster; 
3. Theodorus Vanlonius. As regards the last 
mentioned, there was a Belgian painter so called, 
said to have been born in 1629; but it cannot be 
his portrait, Vandyck having died in 1641, unless 
his birth be wrongly dated ; or was there an earlier 
painter of the same name ? 

I shall also be glad of any information respecting 
the two following engraved portraits :—1. A full- 
length figure, apparently, from the costume, of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, under which 
Inscribed :— 

“This is no Muckle John, nor Summers Will, 

But here is Mirth drawn from y° Muses quill ; 

Doubt not (kinde Reader) be but pleas' to view 

These witty Jests ; they are not ould but new.” 

It probably formed the frontispiece to a book of 
Jests, 

2. Ina small oval the bust of a man in profile, 
with falling band, a pen behind his ear, and his 


stretched finger pointing beyond his shoulder. 
Over his head in two lines across the field :— 
“Toe but a Windy-bancke, and 
Thou art out of thier reach.” 
I am disposed to think this has reference to the 
persecution of the Scotch Covenanters. 
Joun J. A. Boase. 
7, Albion Terrace, Exmouth. 


Private Prorerty 1x UNKNOWN IN 
EncLtanp.—I venture to appeal again to Mr. 
Picrox, or any other reader of “N. & Q.” who 
may be conversant with the subject, for informa- 
tion on the following points:—1. Is there any 
historic authority for Mr. Picron’s belief, ex- 
pressed in “N. & Q.,” 5 §. viii. 109, that 
among the “ Anglo-Saxons,” or other Teutonic or 
Scandinavian settlers in Britain, the customs of 
their -riginal country, as described by Tacitus and 
Cesar, prevailed after their immigration, and that 
private property in land was unknown? Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke, whose opinion on the subject is 
certainly entitled to consideration, writes as follows 
in his Treatise on the Law of the Rights of Com- 
mon :—“In our own country we have neither 
record nor tradition anterior to the existence of a 
property in land. Without entering upon the 
question of the origin of feuds and of manors, we 
may sufficiently understand that, since the time 
when the history of this island begins, a title has 
never been wanting in some person to every rood 
of land in Britain.” 

2. Can Mr. Picron’s allegation in the same 
paper, that the “fole-land” was, in England, 
divided every year into convenient portions, accord- 
ing to the wants of the families, be supported by 
evidence? If so, I am further curious to learn 
Mr. Picroy’s authority for his description of the 
mode of division adopted, namely, the “ running of 
furrows to a certain distance,” and for his state- 
ment that forty times the width of the ridge was 
the length of the furrow. 


T. Smiru 
South Collingham, Newark. 


Epirn, Wire or Tuomas Fow ter, Esa., AND 
“GENTILLWOMAN” To Marcaret, MorTHer oF 
Henry VII.—Of what family was she? The arms 
on her brass in Christ’s College Chapel are, quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, four fusils conjoined in fess ; 2 and 
3, three arches (?), two and one. W. F. C. 


3ARTLETT —Green.—Who were the ancestors 
of Benjamin Bartlett, of Bradford, Yorkshire, who 
married a Miss Green? Their son Benjamin 
married Martha Heathcote, a niece of Sir John 
Rodes. Their only son Newton died s.p. about the 
end of the last century. One of these B. Bartletts 
was a surgeon, to whom the celebrated Dr. Fother- 
gill was a pupil. R. H. J. Guryey. 


tight hand raised across his breast, with one out- 
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Porvtar Names or Piants.—Are there any 
works which treat of the French, German, and 
other popular names of plants as Dr. R. C. A. 
Prior has treated those of England? I know of 
H. C. L. von Jenssen-Tusch, Plantenavne i for- 
skellige Europeiske Sprog. W. G. Pirer. 


ALEXANDER Tait.—I want to find the name 
of the wife of Alexander Tait, of Edinburgh, 
who lived at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Her daughter Catherine married William 
Blair of Blair. Alexander Tait was probably a 
merchant. Hastines C. Dent. 


Horet.—When did this word come into use in 
England as signifying an inn? Latham has it in 
his Dictionary, but no example. In Sf. Ronan’s 
Well, ch. i., note, Scott writes:—‘ This Gallic 
word (hétel) was first introduced in Scotland dur- 
ing the author’s childhood, and was so pronounced 
[i.e. hottle] by the lower class.” 

T. Lewis O. Davtes. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


AND West or ArcH-£0- 
Logica Macazine.”—How many numbers of 
this quarterly periodical were issued? It was “in 
connexion with the Bristol and West of England 
Architectural and Heraldic Society,” and No. i. is 
dated May 1, 1843. I have Nos. i.-iii. 

AbBHBA, 


“Tr is AN ILL winp,” &c.—Thomas Fuller is 
said to be the father of this well-known saying 
(see Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. p. 367). 
Can any of your readers supply an earlier author ? 


W. H. C. 


JAMES, FOURTEENTH EArt or GLENcArIRN, the 
patron of Burns, died at Falmouth on the 30th of 
January, 1791, and was buried in the chancel of 
the church there. Is there any memorial to his 
memory in the church? and if so, will some of 
your readers kindly copy the inscription? The 
earl was returning from Lisbon, where he had 
been for the benefit of his health, and only landed 
a few days previous to his death. 

James Gipson. 

Liverpool. 


Tue Porr Beronicivs.—Who was he, what 
was his nationality, where was he born, what did 
he write, and what information can be found about 
him ? are all questions I should like your (almost) 
all-wise readers to answer me if possible. 

Daccarp AIKONE. 


Tne Arms or AND CoLcHEsTER. 
—Can any of your readers explain to me the reason 
why the arms of Nottingham are the same as those 
of Colchester save only in respect of tinctures? 
Had the two towns ever any connexion? And how 


Sworp-Mitt.—In John Leyden’s ballad, The 
Cout of Keeldar, the following verse occurs :— 
“The iron clash, the grinding sound, 
Announce the dire eword-mill ; 
The piteous howlings of the hound 
The dreadful dungeon fill.” 
The author says in a note that “he is unable to 
produce any authority that the execrable machine, 
the sword-mill, so well known on the Continent, 
was ever employed in Scotland; but he believes 
the vestiges of something very similar have been 
discovered in the ruins of old castles.” 
What was this machine, and where can I find a 
description of it? I do not remember any allusion 
to it in Sir Walter Scott’s writings. As, accord- 
ing to Leyden, it appears to have been an instru- 
ment of torture or execution employed by tyrants 
and oppressors on the Continent, one would 
naturally expect to find some mention of it in 
Quentin Durward or Anne of Geterstein. 
JoNATHAN Bovcnter, 


Rosert Smart, Mus. Doc.—I possess a pencil 
portrait by “Geo. Dance, May 6, 1801,” of my 
mother’s uncle, Dr. Robert Small. Who was Geo. 
Dance? Is anything known of Dr. Small? By 
tradition he was organist in some London church, 
and teacher in the royal family. It is said that 
he lent the Prince Regent 3,0007., the savings of 
a lifetime, and that the non-payment of this 
money broke his heart. In the portrait he appears 
to be about fifty years of age. 

Wm. J. Barty. 

35, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


Two Irisu should be obliged for 
any information concerning the families of Bonvill 
and Dolphin. The former were seated—and the 
name is there yet—about Kilkee (Clare). The 
Dolphins had lands along the south-eastern shore 
of Loughrea (Galway) ; and tradition makes them 
to have been the owners of the old castle in the 
town of that name. The Four Masters record the 
slaying of John Dolifin in the year 1270. Both 
families are, as would seem, of English —_ . 


Hammersmith. 


Wasntxeton Irvixe.--In the Echo of Nov. 21 
last was “A Little Sermon,” attributed t 
Washington Irving, and commencing, “ The sorrow 
for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced.” Not being able to find it 
in those of his works which are accessible to me,! 
should esteem it a very great favour if you could 
help me. CHISLEHURST. 


Re v. Dr. 


are the arms of Southwark blazoned ? Trro, 


Tittes.—When did the title o 
“Venerable” for an archdeacon and “ Very Reve 
rend ” for a dean come into use? In a list of sub- 
scribers to Borlase’s Natural History of Cornwall, 
1758, I find the following names :— 
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DOiley, Archdeacon of Chichester”; “ Rev. Mr. 
Hole, Archdeacon of Barum”; “ Rev. Charles 
Lyttelton, LL.D., Dean of Exeter”; “ Rev. Mr. 
Sleech, M.A., Archdeacon of Cornwall.” In the 
Gentleman's Magazine I find the following work 
noticed :—“ A Charge delivered in August, 1823, 
&e. By the Ven. and Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A.” H. Bower. 


Bisticat Errors.—Prof. Robertson Smith, in 
his Answer to the Form of Libel now before the 


Free Church Presbytery of Aberdeen, says, at p. 43 


(third edit.) :— 


“All the leading reformers are at one in admitting the | 


existence of verbal errors in the Biblical text, and 


supposing that the authors did not always write with | 


scrupulous exactness, or observe in their narratives the 
order of events. Some of these opinions are quite as 
startling as anything I have said, and the list might 
easily be added to.” 

Can any of your readers tell me where I can find 


a list of such errors and inaccuracies ? B. 


Tae Broserry Recisrers.—In searching the | 
Huxley | . 
in the burgess roll, 1662 ; | 
Jevons, | 
33. No fumilies of that name have lived here | 


Broseley church registers the name of 
ecurs—it also ¢ urs 
that of Ffosbrooke, 1637, 


and that of 


17: 
for many years. Roger Ffosbrook de Madeley 
ccurs in 1620, Can any of your readers inform 
me whether these are likely to have been ancestors 
ofthe men of the same name so well known in 
our time in literature and science ? 
Joun RANDALL. 

Madeley, Salop. 


Tne tate Bisnor or Licurier.p.—So far as 
have observed no obituary notice of this lately de- 
ceased prelate has noted his ancestry. Was he a 
direct or collateral descendant of his namesake, 
the wit of the last century ? W. G. J. 


T. W. Joxes, Cuemist, 1767.—I am interested 
in knowing whether one Thomas William Jones, 
achemist and druggist, resided in or near Petticoat 
Lane, Whitechapel, about the year 1767 ; and, if 
so, at what time the business was relinquished by 
him, and who succeeded him. H. C 


Frrewasoxs.— Marie Antoinette writes 
to her sister Marie Christine, Feb. 26, 1781 :— 

= Ces jours derniers la princesse de Lamballe a été 
hommée grand: sse dans une /oge, elle m’a raconté 
toutes les jolies choses qu on lui a dites...... il n'y a pas de 
mal 4 tout cela...... tout le monde en est, on sait tout ce 
qui Sy passe, of done est le d unger?” 
She is saying that Freemasonry is thought little of 
in France, as it is so public. Have other women 
been made grandes mattresses of any lodge ! 


K. H. B. 


Dartmoor ; Scornanp.—I have heard from 
Various sources of some half-savage families that 


martre 


| lived a short time ago, or live now, on Dartmoor, 
and J believe also in parts of Scotland. I should 
be much obliged if you could give me any infor- 
mation on the subject through the medium of 
Jeax Moyyer went to London in 1749 with 
a company of French actors, and gave some repre- 
sentations of- French plays at the Haymarket 
Theatre. His enterprise gave rise to much dis- 
cussion, to articles in the journals, pamphlets, &c., 
pro and contra. I should be thankful foi any in- 
| formation concerning Jean Monnet and his under- 
taking which would aid me in a work I am at 
present writing upon the subject. 
Artncr 
edacteur du “ Moniteur du Bibliophile.” 
54, Rue Taitbout, Paris. 


Remains 1x Brrrar.—I 


| tm anxious to ascertain whether any Christian 


inscriptions or symbols have been 


tum, Esq. 


found on the 

Roman discovered in this isl 

should feel greatly obliged for any trust w 

information on the point. 
Vicar's Clo e, We lis. 


remains Isuind, ane 
thy 


“Tne Micut axnp or 
T want some information about the author and the 
literary merits of this work. Is ita trustworthy 
authority on figures of speech ? Ww, & &. 


Actuors or Books Waytep.— 
Unfortunate Author: an By Motte Face- 
and Po tical, 
addressed to Youth, and Published for a Dene tp 
pose. By a Lady. Charleston, 8.C., 1818 —The only 
copy [ have seen or heard of. Internal evidence seems 
to point at the name of Pinckney as the authores:. Not 
iu Allibone or any other authority. 
Po ms, principally founde d upon the Poems of Mel ayer 


The Exhibition: a Poem. By a Painter. Lond., 1819. 

Poetical Complimei fe aint v3 of Eminence in Scot- 
land, Edin., 1797. 

Mischief of the Muses. Bogue, 1847. 

Ex Oriente: Sonnets on the ludian Rebellion. 12mo, 
Chapman, 1858, J. VU. 


Avtnors or Qvotations Waytep.— 


*O consistency, thou art a jewel.” 
Epwanp P. Tesxey. 


Replies. 


ST. GEORGE. 
(5™ S. viii. 447; ix. 189, 209.) 

The festival of St. George was ordered to be 
observed by Archbishop Chichele, by general 
desire of the clergy, as a Major Double, like 
Christmas Day, in the reign of Henry V., 1415, 
on the ground that he was “ martyr gloriosissimus 
B. Georgius, tanquam patronus et protector nationis 
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specialis : cujus (ut indubitanter credimus) gentis 
Angligenw armata militia contra incursus hostiles 
bellorum tempore regitur” (Lynd., App., 68, 69). 

I find no notice of St. George in the Council of 
1222. The church of St. George, Botolph Lane, 
London, was in existence before 1321; St. George’s, 
Colegate, Norwich, before 1349; St. George’s, 
Seaton, about the same date. The priory church 
of Dunster is dedicated to St. George, and, like 
St. George’s, Thetford, Oxford, and Southwark, 
dates from the reign of William I. Gresley Priory 
was founded in the time of Henry I. The dedi- 
cation is most frequent in the diocese of Norfolk; 
but there were few altars of St. George in English 
cathedrals : these occurred at Hereford, Chichester, 
Lichfield, St. Paul’s, and York. There was a 
St. George’s guild at Wolverhampton. 

There are figures of St. George on brasses at 
Elsing, Norfolk, 1347, and Cobham, Kent, 1407. 
On the famous chest of the latter part of the reign 
of Henry V. in York Minster St. George appears 
with a cross upon his shield. 

Edward I. had banners with the arms of St. 
aeorge, St. Edmund, and Edward the Confessor. 
At the siege of Calais Edward IIT. raised the war 
ery, “ Ha, St. Edward! Ha, St. George!” and, in 
Spenser’s words, he became his “ owne nation’s 
frend and patrone; St. George of mery England, 
the sign of victoree.” 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
old English war cry, in recollection of the Rood of 
Waltham, was “ Holy Cross,” and the “ Red Cross 
Knight ” was a familiar term. 

Mackenzizt E. C. Watcorr. 


H. W. is mistaken in supposing that “the red 
cross was first displayed on the English flag when 
the first Union Jack was formed, and a national 
ensign invented, under James L, in 1606.” Eng- 
land was certainly not without a national ensign 
up to the year 1606. The very name “Union 
Jack” tells us how the new flag of 1606 was 
formed, i.e. by the union of the two previous 
national ensigns of England and Scotland. The 
cross of St. George and that of St. Andrew were 
then placed together on the same flag. Before 
1606, the “ jack flag” of the English navy was a 
plain white flag bearing a red St. George’s cross. 
Representations of it may be seen in many old 
engravings of ships, the fight with the Spanish 
Armada, &c. 

From 1606 to the wnion with Ireland in 1801 
this same Union Jack remained the national en- 
sign, with the exception of the period of the Com- 
monwealth, when, in 1649, the authorities replaced 
the Union Jack by the old St. George’s Ensign or 
Jack, which was itself supplanted by a new Union 
Jack (of a different design) ordered by the Protec- 
tor Oliver in 1658. See an article of mine on 
“ The National Flags of the Commonwealth, 1649 


—1660,” printed in vol. xxxi. (1875) of the Jour- 
nal of the British Archeological Association, ] 
have to apologize for taking up your space with q 
subject perhaps not very closely connected with 
the original query about St. George, but I hope 
you will allow me thus to enter my protest against 
H. W.’s ignoring the St. George’s Jack—the flac 
under which Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
Grenville, Blake, Penn, Monk, and other admirals 
gained their glorious naval victories, and rendered 
the English the acknowledged masters of the sea, 
Henry W. Hewnrrey. 


“THe Pastron Letters” ix. 205, 326.)— 
I am under obligations to two of your recent corre- 
spondents for pointing out errors in my edition of 
the Paston Letters. All corrections are to me most 
valuable, and particularly any correction similar 
to that furnished by 8. H. A. H., where informa- 
tion derived from a monument in a church, or some 
other local source, leads to the true identification 
of a person and the correct dating of a letter. In 
a work attended with so great difficulty and labour, 
it is impossible but that there must be many such 
slips, unknown to me, as those above referred to, 
and I shall be very glad if future contributors to 
your columns will help to point them out. I 
should be much disposed, if a sufficient number 
were discovered, to publish, at some future date, 
a sheet of corrections to be inserted in the work. 

Let me add that I should be the more willing to 
follow this course if the gentleman who owns the 
originals of the letters printed in Fenn’s third and 
fourth volumes could be induced in some manner 
to make these and the other Paston documents in 
his possession more available for the purposes of 
historical research. These documents, invaluable 
in themselves, are simply of no value whatever so 
long as they remain shut up in a country house in 
Norfolk, and if Mr. Frere is not disposed to sell 
them to the British Museum, it is greatly to be 
wished that he would place them in such custody 
as would really enable literary men to study them 
at leisure. If they were thus accessible it might 
be worth while to collate minutely every one of 
the newly recovered originals reprinted from Fenn, 
and to print all the omitted passages, together 
with the letters as yet unedited, as a supplement 
to the last edition. James GAIRDNER. 


Tne Orver or THE Lion Anp Sux (5"S. ix. 
188, 255.)—Since the publication of the works of 
Burke, Carlisle,and Schulze, the Persian order of the 
Lion and Sun has undergone a complete reorgani- 
zation at the instance of Ferukh Khan, ambassador 
at Paris, It was remodelled on the lines of the 
Légion d’Honneur, and, like it, consists of five 
classes. The form of the decoration resembles 
that of the Turkish Medjidié. The ribbon is of 
green silk. By the first class the decoration 
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(consisting of six groups of silver or brilliant rays, 
separated by as many rays of green enamel, and 
having in enamel, on the circular centre, a lion 
couchant on a mound proper in front of the rising 
sun) is worn en écharpe from the right shoulder to 
the left side. The decoration is attached to the 
ribbon by a sun surrounded by rays. A star 
similar to the badge, but of course without the 
link group, is worn on the left breast. The 
second class (Grand Officers) wear the badge at 
the neck, and a smaller star on the right breast. 
The third class (Commanders) also wear the badge 
eo sautoir, but have no star. The fourth class 
(Officers) wear the badge, of a smaller size, on the 
breast ; while the fifth (or Chevaliers) have the 
same without the sun in splendour, or group of 
solar rays, which surmounts the badge of the pre- 
ceding class. Besides these there are certain 
minute differences in the badges which, without 
drawings, could only be rendered intelligible by a 
long description. Probably the above will suffice 
for ordinary inquirers. Mr. Ciecuorn will see 
that there is not “ much uncertainty about it.” 
Joux Woopwarp. 
Montrose, N.B. 


This order was conferred upon Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, the celebrated artist and traveller, by the 
Shah on the occasion of his painting his Majesty’s 
portrait. E. H. A. 


Copex Dirtomaticus, No. pxxxtv., Eapaar, 
A.D, 967 (5" S. ix. 300.)—I do not think it would 
be impossible to identify the two localities quoted 
from this charter. But they are not, as Mr. Coote 
appears to have thought them, in Cornwall, but in 
the southern limb of Glamorgan. It is true that 
a name Lismanoch or Lesmanaek does occur in 
Cornwall, among the endowments of Mount St. 
Michael (Oliver, Mon. Exon., Nos. iii. and Vii.), 
but this is not the one conveyed by King Edgar's 
charter. In this the landmark names of Lesmanaoc 
most likely include the district of Nash Point, St. 
Donat’s, and Marcross. Of the boundary names, 
the only ones that I will presume to have realized 
are “Lembroin” and “ Alan” river. There can be 
no doubt that Lembroin is the place of which the 
church town is now known as Llanvrynach, with 
the still surviving dedication of St. Brynach, called 
the Irishman, though the place is perhaps better 
known as Penlline, the name of the castle and 
principal village in the parish. That the Lembroin 
of the charter is identical with this Llanvrynach 
Wwe are helped to believe by the intermediate 
evidence of Leland, who, minutely describing this 
coast, calls it “ Llesbroinuith.” This Anglo-Saxon 
corruption of St. Brynach may be compared with 
those at another of his dedications, “ Braun” and 

Barum,” at Braunton, on the opposite coast of | 
Devon. Leland also says that “this Alein” river 
riseth at “Llesbroinuith, about a 4 miles above 


and that its mouth is three miles beyond St. 
Donat’s, which would be near Dunraven Castle. 

Perhaps the property conveyed by the charter 
may be the same as in what appears to be a Welsh 
charter, “ De Lann mocha,” printed in Monasticon 
Angl. (Llandatt, No. vii.). One of the landmarks 
in this is “Castel merych,.” and one of those in 
King Edgar's is “ Cestell-merit.”. The Welsh 
Llan- and Cornish Lan- appear to be liable to 
English corruptions such as Lem- and Les-. 

As to “ Pennarth,” the smaller property granted 
by King Edgar, it is evidently the small eastern 
promontory of the same southern cape of Glamor- 
gan, now well known by the same name. The 
simplicity of the landmark—“ from the sea along 
the dike to the rill, then along the rill to the sea” 

could only apply to such a small peninsula. 

That this is the true placement of the charter 
will appear more likely when it is found that 
King Edgar was at this very time actively and 
personally concerned in the affairs of this very 
district of Glamorgan, as may be seen by the 
entries under A.D. 952 and A.p. 967 in the Gwentian 
Chronicle. Besides, the witnesses to the charter 
are nearly the same as those to Archbishop Dun- 
stan’s consecration of the Bishop of Llandatt (Liber 
Lland., p. 509), and it is most probably one of the 
acts of the same council, and thus it would also 
fix the date of that consecration, which otherwise 
seems to be hitherto uncertain. In these South 
Wales expeditions, perhaps to and from Bath, King 
Edgar used the port of Bristol (Caer Odornant) 
for the left side of the channel, and Caerleon upon 
Usk for the right side. 

Mr. Coote appears to be justified in citing the 
charter for the word “hide”; for although the 
text of it grants Lesmanaoc as “ iii. mansas,” in 
the vernacular landmarks it is described as “ iii. 
hida.” Tuomas KeERsLaKE, 

sristol. 

Sir Samvet Ferevson (5 S, i, 288, 335.) — 
Under the latter of the above references, I was 
able to inform a correspondent that the author of 
the vigorous poem, The Forging of the Anchor, 
was Mr. Samuel Ferguson, Q.C., M.R.LA. I did 
not, however, answer that other portion of your 
correspondent’s inquiry, “ Did he ever write any- 
thing else?” As Sir Samuel Ferguson has just 
had the honour of knighthood conferred upon him, 
for literary as well as official reasons (he is the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records, Dublin), it may be 
here as well to state, on the authority of the 
Atheneum, March 23, that 
“‘ Sir Samuel Ferguson's spirited Forging of the Anchor 
is well known. He is the author also of Congal, Lays of 


the Western Gael, and various stories and essays, in- 
cluding the very humorous ‘ Father Tom and the Pope,’ 
which originally came out in Blackwood many years ago. 
In the same periodical appeared, a few months ago, a 
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m signed by him called ‘ The Widow's Cloak,’ a sym- 

rolical expression denoting the Queen’s sovereignty over 
India. Sir S. Ferguson is also a distinguished worker 
in the field of Irish archawology.” 
To this I may add that “Father Tom and the 
Pope; or, a Night at the Vatican,” originally 
appeared in Blackwood, May, 1838, and was 
reprinted in Tales from Blackwood, No. 7. It was 
supposed to be written by “ Mr. Michael Heffernan, 
Master of the National School at Tallmactaggart, 
in the County of Leitrim.” The author of the 
Handbook: of Fictitious Names might make a note 
of this. Curnpert Bepe. 


Tue Previous Question §, i. 345 ; 5S, 
ix, 315.)—Mr. Soty’s explanation of the previous 
question is itself erroneous, as all may see who will 
refer to Sir T. Erskine May’s Law and Practice of 
Parliament, or to Mr. Palgrave’s Chairman's 


Handbook. 


INVITATIONS WRITTEN ON PLayine Carps 
S. ix. 168, 214, 239, 276.)—My great-great-uncle, 
a great traveller and savant during the concluding 
twenty years of last century, preserved a quantity 
of cards of callers on him. They form probably 
the most extensive and curious collection in exist- 
ence, and are now lying before me. Among them 
are an invitation to a ball from the Ambassador 
and Ambassadress of Spain, written on the back of 
the nine of diamonds ; a printed invitation to a 
ball at Geneva, in 1784, on the king of diamonds; 
and the following calling cards :—The Chamber- 
lain of the Elector of Bavaria, on half the three of 
diamonds, written over the pips; Le Baron de 
Lille, on the queen of diamonds; Mr. Stapleton 
(the future Lord Despencer), on half the six of 
clubs ; “ Mrs. Morris of Philadelphia,” the loyalist 
who was attainted of high treason, the quondam 
flame of Washington, printed within a border on 
half the four of clubs. 

Calling cards in those days were either printed 
or written on card or paper indifferently. Those 
of Cardinal Rerius, Earl Cowper, Mr. Piozzi, Sir 
John Hawkins, &c., in the above collection, are on 
paper. 

It was greatly the fashion to write the name on 
ecards engraved with views of classic ruins, which 
were evidently bought in packs, as two cards of 
Lord Clive have entirely different pictures. Mr. 
Townley had a card engraved by Skelton, with his 
favourite busts of Isis, Pericles, and Homer, which 
he only left at particular houses, however. Sir 
Richard Worsley (the author of the Museum 
Worsleyanum) had a card engraved by the same 
artist, with a view of the Acropolis at Athens. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s card was engraved by Barto- 
lozzi. 

In the fourth plate of “ Marriage & la Mode,” 
engraved in 1745, may be seen some cards on the 
floor, viz. the five and six of diamonds, and four 


other cards, evidently written on the backs of 
playing cards, which read as follows :— 
“Count Basset begs 
to no how lade 
Squander sleapt 
last nite.” 
“ Lady Squander's 
Com. is desir’d at 
Lady Heathans 
Drum Major on 
Next Sunday.” 
Lady Squander’s 
Company is desir’d at 
Miss Hairbrane’s Rout.” 
“« Ly. Squander’s Com, 
is desir’d at Lady 
Townly’s Drum 
Munday next.” 


Joux W. Foro. 


A good illustration of the undoubtedly frequent 
practice of writing notes on playing cards occurs 
in the well-known legend to the effect that the 
Duke of Cumberland wrote cruel orders to part of 
his troops, after the fight at Culloden, on the back 
of a nine of diamonds, which is said (!) to have 
thenceforth been called “ The Curse of Scotland.” 

0. 

[See 4» S. vi. 194, 289 (“The Nine of Diamonds, the 
Curse of Scotland”). At the latter reference Lorp 
Gort states that he has a letter on a matter of business 
written by a right reverend prelate in 1767 on the back 
of an ace of hearts.) 


Great Seat or Corsica ix. 308,)—The 
arms described by Mr. Sotty as engraved upon 
the great seal of Theodore, King of Corsica, are 
the personal arms of that unfortunate prince, 
impaling those of his realm. Theodore was a 
member of the German family of Neuhoff, or 
Neuenhof, which bore the arms, Sa., a chain com- 
posed of two links and a half in pale arg. (v. Sieb- 
macher, Wappenbuch, ii. plate 117). As these 
were the personal arms of Theodore, Mr. Sotty’s 
ingenious suggestion that they may have been 
assumed to commemorate the breaking of the 
Moorish dominion over Corsica, or the casting off 
of the equally heavy yoke of Genoa, is obviously 
untenable. The arms of Corsica are simply the 
coat which Theodore impaled with his own—Arg,, 
a Moor’s head in profile, couped at the neck, sa., 
wreathed round the temples of the first. I do not 
know when these were first assumed. Spenet 
says: “Qué tesseri hee utatur insula nondum 
vidisse memini” (Opus Heraldicum, p. spec. 
lib. i. xxxviii. 169). But the Moors’ heads appear 
also in the arms of the adjacent island of Sardinia, 
which were, Arg., a cross gu. betw. four Moors 
heads in profile ppr., wreathed of the first. These 
are the arms of Genoa, differenced by the Moors 
heads, which indicate the Saracenic occupation of 


the island. Spener says that this coat was 
assumed by the kings of Arragon in memory of 
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a victory gained over the Saracens by Pedro of 
Arragon at Sarragossa in 1096, by the miraculous 
aid of St. George, whose cross, together with the 
heads of four Moorish princes who fell in the 
battle, appears in the shield. I have, however, 
never seen the smallest evidence that this coat was 
used in Arragon, and we must, for more reasons 
than this, incline to the belief that we have here 
another of those old legends with regard to the 
origin of national arms which are utterly without 
foundation in fact. My own explanation given 
above appears in every way & more probable one. 
I have only to add that the arms of Corsica are 
borne as a “chief of augmentation” in the arms of 
the Earls of Minto, who descend from Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, fourth baronet, viceroy of the island during 
its tenure by Great Britain. He was created 
Baron Minto on his return from the island in 1797. 
Joux Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


“Marquis” v. “Marquess” (5 §, ix. 167,315.) 
—A mere reference to peerages will not give much 
evidence on this point, for out of nineteen which 
Tam now using in compiling the “ Index of British 
Titles” for the Index Society, nine give Marquess, 
nine Marquis, and one gives both. The same 
neatly may be said of dictionaries, which vary 
according as the word is assumed to be derived 
from the Latin, German, French, or Italian. I 
trust I shall not be accused of making a bull when 
I say that the first English title of this order was 
an Irish one, but the oldest English patent is 
that by which Robert de Vere was created Mar- 
quess of Dublin in 1385. In this he is styled 
Robertus de Vere Marchionis Dubline. Selden, 
in Titles of Honour (third edit., 1672, p. 628), 
observes that the designation of Marchiones, as 
applied to the Lords Marchers, had been long pre- 
viously used, but was not employed as a distinct 
title before 1385. At this time Court documents 
were drawn up in Latin or French indifferently ; 
and John de Beaufort, the son of John of Gaunt, 
who was created Marquess of Dorset in 1397, but 
from whom the title was taken in 1400, petitioned 
the king in 1402 not to restore the marquessate 
to him—he “molt humblement pria au Roy, que 
come le noun de Marquis feust estrange noun en 
cest roialme, q’il ne luy vorroit ascunnement doner 
cet noun de Marquis” (Selden, p. 629). It does 
not seem certain, however, that the title was spelt 
Marquis in this petition, for in Courthope’s edition 
of Sir H. Nicolas’s [Historic Peerage of England, 
1857, Ix, this same passage is quoted as from the 
Rolls of Parliament, and it is there given as Mar- 
quys. The Rev. Mr. Webb, in A rchwologia, xx, 
P. 193, says that contemporary writers called 
Beaufort “ the Marquess”; but he gives no autho- 
rity for this mode of spelling. - 


There is of course no evidence how the title was 


at that time pronounced ; but in all the earliest 
documents which I have examined, when the title 
is written in English, it is spelt Marques. It is 
thus in Willoughby’s letter to the Lord Cromwell, 
1539 (Ellis, Orig. Let., first series, ii, 105), and in 
that of the Lords of Council to Lord Shrewsbury, 
1549 (Lodge, Illustrations, 1791, i. 133). In nearly 
all the best old writers of authority, such as 
Hollinshed, 1586; Speed, 1605 ; Vincent, 1622 ; 
Walkley, 1642; Ashmole, 1672; Selden, 1672 ; 
and Dugdale, 1682, it is spelt Marquess. On 
comparing the three versions of Camden's History 
of Elizabeth, in the Latin it is Marchionem, in the 
French Marquis, and in the English (ed. 1675 it 
is Marquess. I am therefore led to conclude that 
precedents are in favour of Marquess. 
Epwarp Sotry. 


Siens (5t" S. ix. 127, 174, 257, 
293.)—Some doubts have occurred to my mind 
while reading CLArry’s interesting and valuable 
communication. I would invite his consideration 
of such signs as “The Bull and Mouth,” “The 
Bull and Bush,” “The Bull and Gate,” and “ The 
Bull and Last.” These incongruous combinations, 
not to be accounted for by any principle of heraldry 
with which I am acquainted, I have always referred 
to Henry VIII.’s expedition to France. Doesn't 
Butler in JZudibras make his knight wear 

“Breeches of woollen 

That had been at the siege of Boullen ” (Boulogne) ! 

I take it that Boulogne was considered by the 
English the gate or mouth (Fr. bouche) of France. 
Thus the first three signs mean the same thing, 
“The Boulogne Mouth,” “La Boulogne Bouche,” 
and “ The Boulogne Gate.” The derivation of the 
fourth seems less apparent, but we have only to 
remember that there is a village near Paris which 
gives name to the celebrated wood in that vicinity, 
and which is legally known as Boulogne I’Est, in 
contradistinction to Boulogne-sur-Mer, which, of 
course, is ’'Ouest, to detect the derivation at once. 
Some innkeeper with a superficial knowledge of 
European topography I conceive to have started 
the title, in contradistinction to the numerous Bulls 
or Boulognes of his competitors ; or, even discarding 
our hypothesis, which may perhaps be considered 
somewhat fanciful, Boulogne l'Ouest itself might 
serve as the basis of the corruption. Anyhow, 
I should like Cuarry to explain whether he holds 
that this sign (actually that of a public-house at 
Kentish Town) has anything to do with that article 
to which we are proverbially told it is the cord- 
wainer’s duty to adhere. 


Homer’s “ Nerentues” (5 §, viii. 264, 316; 
ix. 57.)—Any one who will compare the description 
of the effects of the use of the Egyptian drug, as 
detailed in the fourth book of the Odyssey—taking 
the plain meaning of the words, without the 
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medium of a poetical translation—with those pro- 
duced by the use of the Indian hemp, or bhang, 
so well known to all acquainted with daily life 
in India, Persia, and Scinde, must, I think, be 
struck with the great similarity between them. 
The use of the drug is universal in the countries 
named. It is either smoked or used asa beverage ; 
in the latter case the leaves of the hemp are prepared 
by washing in three waters, then they are pounded 
and mixed in any drink, oftenest in a bowl of 
milk. This mixture is said to be sweet, rather sickly, 
and to taste as of pepper, but not unpleasantly. 
[ question if a quantity of opium sufficient to pro- 
duce the results described by Homer would form, 
when mixed with wine, a very palatable drink. 
As to the effects of bhang., it is said to intensify 
to a wonderful degree the feelings of the drinker, 
according to what may be his peculiar tempera- 
ment or momentary excitement, besides being, 
like Helen’s drug, “ grief-assuaging and relieving 
from sorrow.” For these reasons. amongst others, 
its use is very common among Indian soldiers of the 
swashbuckler class in the Native states.* Few of 
our Indian campaigns have been without instances 
of most determined, sometimes almost irresistible 
charges made on our troops by native horsemen. 
These were executed by men maddened and in- 
furiated with bhang, who are for the moment 
literally “forgetful of all perils” possible from 
British bayonets. To men in this state it must 
be a small matter though their “ fathers and 
mothers should die.” or anything conceivable 
happen “before their eyes” from “the brazen 
sword” to their “ brothers or sons,” or, what is 
more to the purpose, to themselves, 

At the risk of some little injury to Indian ro- 
mance, it may be said that it is believed that in 
many cases the wonderful self-devotion of the 
sattee was in great measure attributable to this 
“ well-adapted drug” causing “ forgetfulness” (or 
unconsciousness) “ of peril,” till the wretched child, 
as it might be, was choked by the smoke of the 
funeral pyre. Perhaps it may bear a little against 
the argument of bhanq being nepenthes that the 
effects of the former on a beginner are said to be 
anything but pleasant.+ Hashish is the Arabic 
name of bhang in the prepared state. 

Atex. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

Edinburgh. 


De Quincey : Atporistvs (5 viii. 369.)— 
On the principle that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread,” I beg to offer to my friend Mr. Norvat 
Ciyve’s still unanswered question the following 

* “ ...the Nuwab Subzee Khan....It is a pity he is so 
addicted to subzee or hang, from which, however, he has 
gained a name which it is well known has struck terror 
into his enemies on the battle-field,”"— Con fess. of a Thug, 
by Col. Meadows Taylor, ii. 136. . 


crumbs of a reply. Aldorisius was a philosopher 
of Geneva who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
This is all I know about him ; but I would ask 
any of your readers who have access to Leu’s 
Dictionnaire de la Suisse (a great authority with 
Gibbon) to kindly jot down any particulars therein 
contained, if our mysterious friend is there noticed 
at all. J. Myers Davysoy, 


Sr. Markr’s Day a Fast (5 S, ix, 266.) —The 
fast is attached to April 25, and it is accidental 
that it comes on the same day as the feast of St. 
Mark. On this day, as well as on the Rogation 
Days, which are the three days which precede the 
feast of the Ascension, the Litanies are sung in 
procession in Catholic countries, and they are con- 
sidered days of penance and special prayer to avert 
the evils of pestilence, famine, and war. These 
processions and supplications on April 25 are at 
least as early as the time of St. Gregory the Great, 

C. J. E. 

Tue Worp “Reap” §, ix. 28, 134.)—The 
word is by no means so irregular as it seems at 
first sight, but it is necessary to go back a thousand 
years to see this. The Anglo-Saxon forms were 
inf. rdan, imperf. rédde, p. part. r‘ded. The like 
are the verbs la‘dan, laédde, latded ; fidan, fide, 


fided; maénan, ma‘nde, maéned. In the four. 


teenth century the forms are already shortened; 
we have rede, redde and radde, rad; lede, ledde 
and ladde, ladde; fede, fedde, fed ; menen, mente, 
ment(?). At that time the inf. e was long, the 
imperf. and part. ¢ were short. Very soon, I 
suppose, the final e of the inf. as well as of the 
imperf. was dropped, and then all forms were 
written alike, as one d of the imperf. was 
dropped too, for a double d cannot stand at the 
end of a word. Thus we must have had the forms 
réd, réd, rid. In the sixteenth century a new 
change took place, though only for the eye, the 
pronunciation being the same as to-day. The 
long ¢ in the infinitive was changed to ea, and the 
short ¢ of the imperfect and p. part. too, without 
giving up the short sound. For what reason the 
two latter forms got ea, instead of retaining the 
spelling e, is not easily to be seen ; but this word 
is not the only one with a short ea—to mean, to 
spread, and others have it likewise. In to spread 
the short vowel has even gone into the infinitive, 
which of old had a long vowel. This Mr 
SPURRELL would call “a change for the worse.” 
Whether that expression is correct I will not 
dispute. The fact is that the vowel of some tense 
has frequently been of influence upon the vowel of 
another tense, not in English alone, but in all 
Teutonic languages, and the spelling has certainly 
done very little to this. It is true if at present 
we wrote “to read, red, red,” it would be quite 


t On this point see Scinde ; or, the Unkoppy Valley, | correct, and we should accommodate the spe ving 
to the pronunciation, and thus meet the aims ap 
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endeavours of the spelling reformers ; but then we 
ought to be consistent and write also ment for 
meant, dremt for dreamt, and even lernt for learnt. 
Besides this, we ought to spell the infinitives in 
the same way, either with ea or ee, as to feed, to 
heed, to speed, to deem, to read, and even to lead, 
to leave, and to mean might receive the same 
yowels, though in Anglo-Saxon they have a/, 
whilst the others have ¢. If Byron wrote redde he 
used an archaic form, and therefore, I suppose, he 
only did so when he was compelled by the metre. 
If the verb to eat has undergone such a change 
in pronunciation as Mr. SPuRRELL assumes, it 
only proves what I said before, viz. that one tense 
frequently changes another one. As to the verb 
to beat, this is as regular as a word only can be. 


twopenny weekly papers for about six months; 
the Test terminating on the 9th of July, 1757, and 
the Contest on the Gth of August, 1757. There is 
a review of these two papers, said to be by Dr. 
Johnson, in the Literary Magazine for 1756, 
pp. 453-61, which commences thus :— 

“ The change of Ministry has produced a paper called 
the 7'est, written in favour of Mr. H. F., to defame Mr. 
P., who is insulted with every invidious recollection of 
the past and anticipation of the future; the charge 
which has been urged with most Humour and Spirit is, 
that since his Engagement in the Administration he has 
not freed himself from the Gout. To this Zest a zealous 
Writer has opposed a Con-test.” 

The reviewer ends by saying :— 

“ Of the motives of the author of the Zest, whoever he 

be, I believe every man who spexks honestly speaks with 


The A.-S. was bedtan, hedte n. Now the 
A.-S. et as well as ed generally gives a long ¢ in | 
English, which can be written ea or ee. So the} 
AS nead is English need; A.-S. beam, Eng. beam: 
A.S. bein, Eng. bean; A.-5. fle Eng. flee A.-S. 
hleapan, Eng. to leap; likewise A.-S. fredsan, Eng. 
to freeze; A.-S. cleofan, Eng. to cleave; A.-S. ened, 
Eng. knee; A.-S. hredd, Eng. reed; A.-S. dedp, Eng. 
dep. The verb to beat had in the fourteenth 
century the forms inf. bete, imperf. bele and beet, 
p. part. beten, all three with a long vowel. The 
next change was the dropping of the e¢ in the inf. 
and imperf., giving the forms bet, bet, beten, and 
the modern forms to beat, beat, beaten, must 
necessarily arise from those old forms. Thus the 
spelling and pronunciation are quite regular, and 
we are wrong if we say the spelling had corrupted 
the pronunciation. We might, of course, write 
both tenses with ee instead of ea, which would not 
make any difference, since we have seen that A.-S. 
ei and e¢ turn into English ea or ee, which two 
different signs denote one and the same sound, 
viz. a long e. F. Rosentuat. 
Hannover, 17, Burgstrasse. 


Favs (5 §. ix. 88, 137.)—Please permit me to 
offer my sincere thanks to the gentleman, unknown 
to me, who has kindly sent me the catalogue of 
the loan collection of fans exhibited at the Liver- 
pool Art Club. J. Branper Marruews. 

Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Jusivs: Dr. Francis (5™ §, ix. 147, 314,)- 
Bibliographers give little or no information about 
the Test and Contest. The Test is sometimes 
called a pamphlet and sometimes a newspaper. 
The truth is there were two publications of the 
name. In June, 1756, the Test was printed under 
the auspices of Charles Townshend ; it was in- 
tended to have been a weekly publication, but no 
second number was issued. In November, 1756, 
® second paper of the same name was brought out 
by the other side in politics, to assist Fox, by 
Murphy. This was met by the immediate pub- 
lication of the Contest, and the two continued as 


abhorrence. Wit is frequently attempted, but always 
by mean und despicable imitations, without the least 
glimmer of intrinsic light, without a single effort of 
original thought.” 

It is generally stated that the Test was written 
by Arthur Murphy and the Contest by Owen 
Ruff head (Biographia Dramatica, 1812, i. 536 ; 
Chalmers’s Bio. Dictionary, xxvi. 457 ; Gorton’s 
Bio. Dictionary, 1833, iii.). Iam not aware that 
the name of Francis has been put forward as 
writing the Contest ; it used to be associated with 
Murphy as that of a writer on the same side as 
the Test (Walpole, Memoires of George II.). The 
Francis here spoken of as the “ poetic clergyman ” 
was the Rev. Philip Francis, best known as the 
translator of Horace, but who, employing his pen 
in defence of Government, acquired the patronage 
of Henry Fox, Lord Holland, who rewarded him 
with the rectory of Barrow, in Suffolk, and the 
chaplaincy of Chelsea Hospital. His political 
writings, together with his Church preferment, 
drew upon him the wrath of Churchill, in Th 
Author, in lines of terrible satire. Dr. Francis 
died in 1773. He was the father of Sir Philip 
Francis, who held so distinguished a part in Par- 
liament at the end of the last century. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Mitton Quertes (5 §, ix. 107, 176, 256.)— 
I doubt if any of the suggestions hitherto made in 
explanation of the line in Il Penseroso are quite 
satisfactory. They all seem to me to put more 
upon the words than they will fairly bear. I would 
suggest (but with great diffidence) that hist may 
not be a verb at all, but a participle—in fact, 
identical with whist — hushed. Then the passage 
would read thus : “ First, with thee bring . .. the 
cherub Contemplation, and [next bring] the mute 
hushed Silence along.” This position of a noun 
between two epithets is distinctly Miltonic, 
eg. “mortal sin original,’ “temperate vapours 
bland,” C. 8. Jerram. 


The word haste is so spelled in the 1645 edition 
of Milton’s Poems, in the passage referred to in 
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have claimed, 2s her son perhaps, which he was, 
some of the lands of Hugh fitz Baldric, who, hone 
ever, was not a “ creat Saxon thane,” but a Nor- 
man, of whom there is a notice before he left 
Normandy. Wido, a son-in-law of Hugh, is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, 1086 (fo. 356), so he 
had at this date at least one married daughter.t 
John, or William, son of Osbert de Schipwith, 
gave a toft, essart, and lands in Skipwith to Selby 
Abbey, apparently in the reign of John or 
Henry III. (Burton’s Monasticon Ebor., 400), but 
neither figures in the pedigree. A. S. Extis. 
Westminster. 


Mr. Drxoy’s reply. As a further answer to his 
inquiry I extract from that volume the following 
particulars, the references to the numbers of the 
lines being from Cleveland’s Concordance to 
Milton’s works :— 

“ Haste (verb), L Allegro, 1. 25; Arcades, 58; Comus, 
920, 956; Ode on the N sitivity, 25. 

“ Haste (noun), L’ Allegro, 87. 

“ Hast (verb), Ode on the Nativity, 212. 

« Hast (noun), Comus, 508.” 

Mr. Drxon is quite correct in stating that haste 
is always printed hast in the first editions of Para- 
dise Regained and Samson Agonistes (1671). It 
occurs twice as a verb and four times as a noun in 
those poems. Jd. MARSH. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Pedigrees of this family are given in Banks's 
Dormant and Extinct Baronage, vol. i, p. 174; 
Jaker’s Hist. of Northamptonshire vol. i. p. 230. 
See also Watton’s Engl. Baronetage, vol. iv. p. 523; 
The Patrician, yol. li. p. 268; and other works 
referred to under the name in Bridger’s Index to 
Pedigrees of English Families. For the family 
arms, see Berry's Heraldic Encyclopedia. The 
first of the name in England was Robert d’Estote- 
ville, so called from Estouteville, formerly Estote- 


« And the mute Silence hist along.” 

The meaning suggested by Dr. RosENTHAL 
(p. 176) will scarcely commend itself to students 
of Milton, for the idea of mute Silence going about 
“ saying to every one hist! so as to bring all to 
silence,’ is not only almost ludicrous in itself, but 
entirely out of harmony with the rest of the poet’s 
address to Melancholy. Mr. Dixon's substitution villa, now Etouteville in the present arrondissement 
of haste for hist at once makes the interpretation of Yvetot, in France. He came in the train of 
clear. In Paradise Regained and Samson Ago- William, Duke of Normandy, «t the Conquest in 
nistes he finds haste always printed hast, and it | 1066. His name appears on the Roll of Knights 
may support his supposition that hist is a misprint as the “ Sire d’Estoteville.” In the parcelling of 
for hast to know that in the first edition of Para- | lands by the Conqueror he was granted large 
dise Lost (Pickering’s reprint, 1873) hast is found | estates in various parts of the realm, principally in 
three times—i. 357, ix. 17 (now x. 17), and x. 115 | Yorkshire. In the time of E iward I. Walter de 
(now Xi. 104). I hope, however, that Mr. Drxoy | Stuteville, who had as his patrimony lands at 
would not propose to alter hist into haste. Even | Latton in North Wilts, assumed the name of 
although no other example of hist as a verb could | Latton, and from him de scended the Lattins 
be adduced, I should be loth to see it pass from of Upton in Berks, of Esher in Surrey, and the 
the familiar place. It is possible the word was a | family which settled at Morristown “Lattin in 
coinage of Milton’s own—an onomatopeeia—more Kildare. J. J. Lattice. 
suitable in the line than haste. Anyhow, the 64, Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 
ejaculatory meaning is quite impossible. 

GEORGE BLACK. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 


Heranpic (5 5. viii. 147, 254; ix. 277.)— 
There are two old maxims which seem to apply to 
Mr. Hype’s note at the last reference : “ There is 

Tue Dre STUTEVILLE (5% S. viii. 447 5 | rule without an exc ption,” and The excep 
ix. 17, 110. —I am afraid SYWL will find that tion proves the rule.” If Margery Cater had been 
what he states of the early part of the Skipwith entitled by descent to bear the arms and crest of 
vedigree rests on no better foundation than a | her family, che would not have ne eded any “ grant, 

* | ratification, or confirmation » to authorize her and 
her issue to do so. Indeed, this grant would seem 
to imply 2 doubt whether John Cater himself was 
previously ¢ ntitled to the arms in question, for it 
will be observed that Hervye’s misprint | Heroye 
not only to Margery and her issue, 


* Family Genealogy » of the seventeenth century, 
which Sir Bernard Burke perpetuates apparently 
from the old baronetages. A younger son of 
the Norman family of De Estoteville might have 
been settled by the head of the family at Skip- 
with, but nothing more can be said. Whether | grant Was made 
Erneburga was daughter and heiress (or on hhaiam) | but “unto all the posteritie of the saide John 
of Hugh fitz Baldric or not there is no certain Cater.” What I have urged, and do urge, is that 
evidence, though Robert de Fstoteville seems to} ® crest, unlike arms, is not inherited through 2 


* Elaborated perhaps by the same ingenious hand + An account of Hugh fitz Baldric, who was Sheriff of 
ical Notes on the 


from which came the genealogics of the old Yorkshire Yorkshire, will be found in “ Biographica 


families of Brodrick, Cave, Eastoft, Hotham, which last Yorkshire Tenants © vmed in Domesday Book” in the 
begins with Sir John de Trehouse, Lord of Kilkenny in Yorkshire Archeolog 
onqueror ! vol. iv. 
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woman, and neither this grant nor twenty such 

rants would prove the contrary. Undoubtedly 

under this “special grant” it must be admitted 

that Margery and her issue have a right to use the 

arms and crest so granted. Joun MAcLEAN. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


“THe Lirtte Dustran” (5 §. ix. 199.)—This 
was the sign of a general ironmongery shop in 
High Holborn, close to Museum Street. It was 
opened in opposition to a then famed house hard 
by known as “ The Big Dustpan.” The date was 
prior to the opening of New Oxford Street, about 
1830-1. The clue I have to this date is memory 
of a famous waxwork show within a few doors of 
“The Little Dustpan.” Here I remember at ten 
years of age seeing a representation of the murder 
of Maria Martin, and Corder digging her grave 
inthe barn. This was then the only permanent 
waxwork exhibition in London. Madame Tussaud 
used then to “ meander” the country. 

Septimus Presse. 

Tue Great Bett at Draives, co. Warwick 
(5" 8. ix. 166, 255.)—The lines— 

“Gaude quod post ipsum scandis, 
Et est honor tibi grandis 
In ceeli palatio” 
—occur in the hymn of the “Seven Earthly Joys 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” commonly attributed 
to St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
refer to her Assumption. Some readings give 
Christum for ipsum. The concluding lines are (a 
Commit occurring usually after palatio) 
** Ubi fructus ventris tui 
Per te nobis detur frui 
In perenni gaudio, Amen.” 

These stanzas are given in many modern Latin 
prayer books, and they are to be found in all the 
Sarum Hore and Prymers. Mone gives several 
versions from different early MSS. 

Epmunp 
_ SWALE Famity . 1. 188, 253, 297, 476; 
ul, 78.)—This baronetcy has at length been formally 
claimed by the Rey. John Swale, O.S.B.. as the 
eldest male descendant of William Swale, son of 
Dr. Robert Swale, and grandson of the first baronet. 
There seems to be good documentary evidence in 
support of his claim. Can any readers of “N. & o” 
give me any information as to the representatives 
of the last baronet, Sir Sebastian Fabian Enrique 
Swale? He is said to have married Eliz ibeth, 
daughte r of a Mr. Smith, of Poole, in Dorsetshire, 
and to have died in Spain, leaving three daughters 
—l. Elizabeth Easter (2), 2. Frances Theodora 
3. Dorothy Fabiana. 

Jousx H. Cuarman, M.A., F.S.A. 

Woodgreen, Witney. 
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West Ixpies : Barsabors (5™ S. ix. 249, 297.) 


ships usually sailed to the West Indies. The first 
ship which touched at Barbadoes was the Olive, in 
1605. The only lists of ships and their passengers 
that I have heard of are to be found in the Record 
Office (Colonial dep.), London. While answering 
this question it will probably prove interesting to 
many of your readers to know that in the Col. See. 
Office, Barbadoes, there is an immense mass of 
genealogical information to be obtained, as wills 
and deeds are to be found there in large numbers 
which date from about 1645. Some of the parish 
registers, such as St. Philip, Christ Church, and 
St. James’s, are perfect from about this date. I 
fancy that many a missing link in old English and 
Scotch families is to be found in the Sec. Office, 
Barbadoes, judging from what I have seen during 
my researches there. N. Forte, Jun. 

7, The Paragon, Clifton, 


Tue (5% §, ix. 146.)\—Where does 
the “orthodox faith” mentioned by Dr. Hype 
CLARKE prevail? Ina paper read by Mr. H. G. 
Kennedy before the Indian section of the Society 
of Arts, on May 1, 1874 (Dr. Hype Cuarke him- 
self presiding), “On the Antiquities of Siam and 
Camboja,” Mr. Kennedy referred to the practice 
of piercing the ears prevalent among the Cam- 
bojans ; and, in the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Parke Harrison remarked :— 

“ One very singular case was the enlargement of the 
lobe of the ear, which had been referred to by Mr. Ken- 
nedy : he [the speaker] had paid some attention to it, 
and would briefly trace its extent. In the southern part 
of India and Ceylon, and again in the north, this custom 
prevailed, which had been alluded to by ancient authors 
as that of making windows in the ears, the ears of 
children being pierced when very young, and the aper- 
ture gradually enlarging by inserting leaves and other 
materials, until at last it would receive a metal dise of 
two or three inches in diameter. When the dise was 
removed, the ears hung down on the shoulders or chest, 
as was seen in the images of Buddha. Col. Hamilton 
and others, who visited Burmah 150 years ago, described 
the kings, priests, and nobles as having their ears en- 
larged in this singular manner, and the same was found 
in the Solomon Islands, the Fiji Islands,and even Easter 
Island, probably the most isolated island in the world, 
being about two thousand miles from any other island, 
or from the coast of Peru. When the Spaniards con- 
quered the latter country they found a similar custom 
prevailing principally among the nobles, though imitated 
to a certain extent by the common people. it was 
curious to find such a singular custom prevailing in such 
widely separated countries, and as he had mentioned at 
sradford last year, other customs were also found asso- 
ciated with it.” 


And Mr. Thompson remarked that this pecu- 
liarity had been noted by him in almost all the 
sculptures and antiquities of Camboja, and would 
therefore seem to have been practised by the 
ancient Cambojans. 
After noting the wide field over which Mr. 
Harrison’s remarks travelled, the “orthodox faith” 
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referred to by Dr. CuarKe cannot prevail in a 
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large part of the world, or the whole population of | 
each place mentioned would be hanged, and the 
last survivor in each case reduced to the extremity 
of suicide—a martyr to his superstition. Dr. 
Cuarke’s note would seem to imply that the 
superstition is well-nigh universal, his only excep- 
tion apparently being England. 

Might I conclude by asking whether any of | 
your readers know what the “other customs,” 
mentioned by Mr. Harrison at Bradford in 1873, 
are ! R. P. Hampron Roperts. 


Girstes Excianp (5" §, ix. 149, 295.) —For 
information as to the first arrival of Gipsies in 
Great Britain, K. P. D. E. should refer to Sim- 
son’s History of the Gipsies, Lond., 1865, chap. iii. 
pp. 99, 100, or to Blackwood’s Magazine, vol. i. 
(April, 1817), p. 167. H. T. C. 


At present I do not remember any mention of 
Gipsies in England earlier than 1530, The works 
mentioned by Dr. Cuarnock contain much infor- 
mation relative to the early history of the Gipsies. 
In Scotland their first appearance, according to 
Simson, was about 1506. At that date they were 
called new-comers. Although the name Tinkler can 
be traced in the Scotch records as far back as 1165, 
it does not prove that the term was then applied 
to Gipsies. The term seems to have been applied 
to any one pursuing the trade of a tinsmith. 
When the Gipsies came into Scotland about 1506, 
many of them being tinsmiths and workers in horn, 
it is not singular that they should be called 
Tinklers and Horners. Mr. H. T. Crorron, the 
joint author with Dr. Bath C. Smart of an admir- 
able Vocabulary of the English Gipsy Dialect, has 
some very excellent observations upon this subject 
in “N. & Q.,” 5" S. v. 129. 

With regard to the period of time the Gipsies 
have been in Europe, much information may be 
obtained from a recent publication by the well- 
known and reliable author M. Paul Bataillard, 
entitled Etat de la Question de VAncienneté 
des Tsiganes en Europe. It is a work full of 
interest, and the result of much careful investiga- 
tion and research. Hvupert 


3RITISH AND ConTINENTAL TiTLEs or Honour 
(5 ii. 23, 95, 195, 351; iii. 252.)—I trust I 
may be permitted finally to fortify my position by 
quoting an authority which puts the whole matter 
in the clearest possible light. I came upon the 
passage while reperusing my Coke upon Littleton 
the other day. It will be found in Butler’s long 
note to Co, Litt., 191 a, and runs thus :— 

“V. 4. The difference between the English nobility 
and English Parliament and the nobility and Parliaments 


sisted of the commonalty only. In England all the 


| barons or lords of those manors which were held imme. 


diately of the king were entitled to a seat in the national 
council. In the course of time they became numerous 
and the estates of many of them became very small, 
This introduced a difference in their personal import. 
ance. In consequence of it, the great barons were per- 
sonally summoned to Parliament by the king ; the small 
barons were summoned to it in the aggregate by the 
sheriff. They assembled in distinct chambers. The king 
met the great barons in person, but, except when he 
summoned their personal attendance, left the latter” 
[qy. lesser?] “to their own deliberations. These, and 
some concurrent circumstances, elevated the great to a 
distinct order from the smaller barons, and confounded 
the latter with the general body of the freeholders, 

“ Inthe mean time a considerable revolution took place 
in the right to the English peerage. From being terri- 
torial it became personal when they were granted in 
this way, if the party had not a barenial dignity the king 
conferred it on him, and thus entitled him to a seat in 
the higher house. Where the dignity was hereditary, if 
he had more than one male descendant, his eldest son 
only took his seat in the house, and the brothers and 
sisters of that son were commoners. Thus a separate 
rank of nobility, unknown to foreigners, was introduced 
in England; and thus, in opposition to a fundamental 
principle of the French law, that every gentleman in 
France is a nobleman, it became a principle of the Eng- 
lish law that no English gentleman is a nobleman unless 
he is a peer of the upper house of Parliament.” 

Mippte Temp.ar. 


Perrorr AND Faminies (5" §. viii. 
369, 458, 516.)\—According to the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Feb., 1770, p. 59, the elder brother 
of “Dick Parrott” was an apothecary, but then 
practised as a physician at Tewkesbury “ by virtue 
of a diploma from Leyden.” The subject of my 
query is stated to have practised as a surgeon for 
“near forty years” in Earl’s Shilton. I hardly 
think, therefore, that he was, as suggested, the 
“ James, M.D.,” of Kimber and Johnson’s men- 
dacious pedigree, though as his “lady wife” is 
asserted to have been the widow of « personage 
whose name (like Sir Jouw Macreay) I was un- 
able to find in any baronetage, I own that I had 
my suspicions, But in propounding my query I 
had no intention of reviving this unpleasant 
subject. I am interested in a Worcestershire 
fumily of Perrott (whose descent I may mention, 
en passant, is very inaccurately given in Mr. Bart- 
well’s book), and thinking it possible that the 
Earl’s Shilton surgeon might be a member of that 
family, I asked about him in “ N. & Q.”” 

The replies which my query has elicited from 
Sywe and others almost compel me to add that I 
have read Mr. Barnwell’s Perrot Notes, and also 
the article by the late Mr. Gough Nichols in the 
Herald and Genealogist, and that in the course of 
my researches I have turned up documents which 
have revealed to me the true pedigree of the per- 


of the nations on the Continent is very remarkable. The 
three stutes and three orders of the state on the Conti- 
nent have been mentioned. In almost every country on 


>. ” 
sonage known as “Sir Richard Perrott, Bart, 
who, I need scarcely say, was not in any way allied 


the Continent, the third state, or third order of the state, | to “the great and eminent house of Perrott : 
was originally distinguished from the nobility, and con- | Haroldstone.” H. 5. ©. 
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Faminy §. viii. 427.)\—Enor is 
referred to Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordsh ire 
for a pedigree amplified from that given by Sir 
Henry Chauncy in his history of the same county 
(pp. 55-61). But the commencement is not quite 
correct in either, and it should begin not with a 
William, but with that Anfrid or Alfreit de Canceio 
or Canci mentioned in that valuable fragment—all 
that remains—of a survey of Lincolnshire made 
for Henry I. soon after he came to the throne 
(1100-8), which is preserved in the Cottonian 
Library (Claudius C. y.).* 

This is the first time the name occurs, and it is 
found herein five times. Anfrid was tenant in 
capite of lands in Wilgeton (fo. 4), Duneham 
(fo. 6), Walesby (fo. 11), Swineopa (fo. 12), Blesebi 
(fo. 23). In the second and last instances his name 
is spelt Alfreit and Alfreit. This difference is 
curious, but I do not think there were two persons 
with similar Christian names, for Anfrid, son of 
Walter, is once called Alfrid in the Whitby 
cartulary. 

This valuable document furnishes us with proof 
that as early as 1100-8 Anfrid was already in 
possession of some at least of the lands belonging 
to Odo Balistarius at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, 1086. It follows, then, that in all pro- 
bability Odo’s estate in Yorkshire (Skirpenbeck, 
Bugthorp, &c.) was also then in his hands. The 
family pedigree Says William de Canci bought it : 
but this is less likely than that it was a royal 
reward to Anfrid for his support of Henry L., 
being an escheat of one of the king’s vanquished 
enemies, 

Anfrid was no doubt the father of Walter de 
Canceio, the son’s name suggesting for his wife a 
daughter of one or other of his influential neigh- 
bours in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, Walter de 
Perci or Walter de Gaunt, or of the family of 
Scotney. The father was dead 1131 (Pipe Roll, 
31 Hen. I.), when Walter fined 152. with the kine 
to marry whom he wished, also 20s. of the pleas of 
Blythe, and he had paid that year—being par- 
doned the 20s. by the king’s brief 71. 3s. 4d., but 
the rest he owes, [ think it will be found the 
lady of his choice was a sister of Simon de Kyme, 
which would account for the introduction of the 
names of Simon and Philip into the family. This 
is the Walter who, with the assent of his son and 

heir Anfrid, gave the advowson of Skirpenbeck to 
the monks of Whitby. Simon de Canci, who 

* It is not improbable 
the original is al} that 
tenants and their | 
Henry L., but this 
parts of Lindsey. 
together. It was 
Yolume of Liber 
that it cannot be 
Champagne, is n 


that this unique fragment of 
exists of a return of all the 
ands throughout the realm ordered by 
refers only to the three ridings of the 

The leaves were formerly pasted 
printed by Hearne in the second 
Niger. Mr. Stapleton has pointed out 
later than 1108, because Odo, Count of 


seems to have been another son, witnessed the 
charter of Philip de Kyme, dated 1162, to the 
monks of Kirkstead (Mon. A ngl., i. 809), 

Walter was dead 1168, when Amfrid de Canci, 
his son, returns himself as a tenant in chief of 
five knights’ fees, all of the old feottment, i.e. held 
“the year and day when King Henry [I.] was 
alive and dead.” One knight’s fee only he kept in 
his own hands (Liber Niver, i. 318, where for 
“ Guggetorp ” read Buggetorp).+ 


A. S. Exuis. 


Westminster. 


Mr. Arner’s Reprints ix. 243, 295, 
312.)—I answered A. J. M. because, though I 
have not the pleasure of Mr. Arber’s personal 
acquaintance, I think that that gentleman has 
done, and is doing, excellent service in our old 
English literature. I must express my regret that 
A. J. M. and myself cannot read Mr. Arber’s 
circular with the same eyes, and that A. J. M. does 
not understand the words in what seems to me 
their plain and obvious sense. B. NIcHOLSon. 


Avtnors or Books Wayrep (5 ix. 31 19.) — 
Hermit in London is by Capt. Macdonough. Let your 


correspondent consult the Index to the Fourth Series ; 
he will be able to get further information. O. H. 


ix. 329.) 
Momentary Musings.—I venture to suggest that the 
author is Kenelm Digby, Trin. Coll., Camb , B.A., 1819. 
K. H. 8. 


AvuTHors or Quotations Waytep &. ix. 
ol 

“ Vast plains and lowly cottages forlorn,” &c. 

The “old poet” is Dr. Henry More, and the lines 
occur (only “ with ” for “and ”) in the twenty-fifth stanza 
of The Arqument of Psychathanas a, or the Immortality 
of the Soul. Lam just about completing my edition of 
More’s complete poems in the Cherts: y Worthies’ 
Library, and in preparing the full Glossar ial-Index, 
* glowing,” I penitently confess that the original word 
‘gloring” (which I took to be a misprint) has a more 
More-ish sound, and ought at any rate to have been left. 
J. D. will do well to read and re-read the whole very 
vivid stanza and its context. See as above, p. 68. 

A. B. Grosart. 


(5 8. ix. 329.) 

“ For, an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all, 

And therefore built for ever,” 
These lines, which refer not to Ilion, but to Camelot, 
occur in Gareth and Lynette, at p. 19 of the edition of 
1872. R. R. Luoyp. 
+ Charlton, in his History of Wh thy, gives this 
ridiculous story of the origin of the family (p. 118) 
“When William the Conqueror came into England he 
gave considerable possessions near Battle Bridge, now 
called Stamford Bridge, to an adventurer that came 
along with him, called Cancy or Chancy.” Where he 
got it from I do not know. The charters of the Cancis 
to Whitby Abbey will be found in this volume, but 


amed, who must have died that year, 


translated unskilfully. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
The Annals of England. Library Edition. (Oxford 
and London, Parker & Co.) 
Tuts old-established favourite will be found a very useful 
companion to the works by which Prof. Stubbs and Mr. 
J. R. Green and others are shedding new light on English 
history. The plan of the Annals being, as the compiler 
fairly claims for it, substantially identical with the mode 
of studying history recommended by Mr. J. A. Froude, 
and found most useful in practice by both Mr. Goldwin 
Smith and Mr. Stubbs, has unimpeachable authority in 
its favour. It provides, in fact, the dry bones of our 
history, which any lecturer who knows his subject can 
with ease make instinct with life for his hearers. Year 
by year the facts recorded by our annalists, and em- 
bodied in our statute-book, are unrolled before the 
student, while a profusion of drawings illustrating the 
art, the science, and the manners and customs of the 
past, cannot bat add alike to the interest and the value 
of the book in its altered and greatly improved shape. 
The herald and the sigillographer will both find their 
favourite studies called into constant requisition. The 
Appendix on the “ Materials of English History ” con- 
tains lists not only of the chroniclers, and the best printed 
editions of their works, but also of the publications of 
the various Government Commissions, and of the prin- 
cipal publishing societies of the United Kingdom. By 
means of this list the student can unearth Mr. Freeman’s 
life of Earl Godwine from the depths of the volumes of 
Archeologia in which it is buried, as well as the numerous 
papers in the same Transactions in which Dr. Guest's 
learning has illustrated Romano-British and early Eng- 
lish history. But we must note with a view to strict 
accuracy that Mr. Richard Sims, the author of the well- 
known Manual for the Ge nealogist which is noticed at 
p. 591, writes his name with a different orthography from 
that given in the Annals. And we cannot but regret 
that the author did not consult vol. viii. of the 3" 8. of 
“N. & Q.” (pp. 533-4) before repeating an old error, 
handed down from Douglas, in the statement that the 
Jast pre-Revolution Archbishop of St. Andrews was 
Arthur Ross. This prelate was a Rose, whose descent 
is clearly deduced from Huch, eighth Baron of Kilravock, 
the chief of that name in Scotland. He was successively 
Parson of Glasgow, 1660; Bp. of Argyle, 1676; Bp. of 
Galloway, 1678; Abp. of Glasgow, 1679, on Burnet’s re- 
moval, whom he succeeded as Abp. of St. Andrews in 
1684, and so continued till the Revolution. 


Shellev: a Critical Biography. By George Barnett 
Smith, Author of Poets and Novelists, &c. (Edinburgh, 
David Douglas.) 

Tuts little book is free from party spirit and very pret- 

tily printed; but it is not in any strict sense a biography, 

or critical. An omission of some importance and signi- 
ficance strikes us at the outset: Mr. Smith does not say 
on what authority any new statement or contradiction to 
be met with in his book is founded. Consequently we 
must receive with great caution such statements as are 
unfamiliar, At p. 21 it is alleged that Shelley's coad- 
jutor in the Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire was 
his sister Elizabeth, and not his cousin Harriet Grove, 
as sometimes supposed, and that Shelley ordered the 
whole edition to be destroyed. We know no reason 
against believing this; but we want more encourage- 
ment in belief than Mr. Smith gives us. Shelley's order 


one hundred copies were circulated still stands. A egal 
siderable number of small deviations from received fgg 
indicate, not special information, but want of care jm 
copying or in reading. One of the most remarkable of 
these is at p. 142, where the story of the figure thas 
beckoned Shelley into “the saloon” is reproduced frog 
the Memorials with the strange gloss that the incides 
happened on board the Don Juan, “The saloon” way 
of course in Casa Magni; but Mr. Smith seems to 
pose the deckless and cabinless boat had a saloon! t 
have noted many deviations of this kind, but ¢ 
ecarcely demand a detailed setting forth. As a critic Me 
Smith does not seem to grasp thoroughly any one poem 
of Shelley's; we look in vain for a happy characte 
ization, but find plenty of mistakes almost as enormogy 
as that of supposing that when Shelley wrote The Mask 
of Anarchy he was aiming at “the witty or the hg 
morous ” (p. 229). 


Tre Rev. J. Macray writes that a paper on book 
plates, by the Rev. D. Parsons, is contained in th 
Third Annual Report of the Oxford University Archag 
logical and Heraldic Society, Oxford, 1837. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices 
On all communications should be written the name aad 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
Grorar Exuts.—For Dr. Dee and his magic mirroy 
see “N. & 5th S, ii. 86, 136, 218, 376. J BER 
describes the mirror, from personal knowledge, # 
“a flat mirror of polished coal.” 
A. J. K. (Clifton.)—* Portuma.” Please send name 
and address according to our rule. 

F. G. Hinrox Price.—We have forwarded your com 
munication. 

Josepu Siupsoy.—For Palm Sunday called Fig Sam 
day, see “ N. & Q.,” 4th S, iii. 553; iv. 286. 

Pror. Newton (Cambridge.)—We shall be very glad t 
have the proposed comments, 

Rives.—It is impossible to set up, with ordinary type 
the inscription forwarded. 

Noiens Vorexs.— Pronounced, and often writtemy 
Brake. 

H. C. F. (Herts.) —For Adam and Lilith, see 5®& 
i. 387, 495; ii, 132, 217. 

JoxaTuan Boucnrer.—Try the Suaday at Home 
Tract Soc.). 

R. R. Luoyp.—Please send the will. 

C. L. D.’s wish shall be complied with. 

J. O.—We quite concur. Pray act as you suggest. 

H. I. C, and forwarded. 

M. (ante, P- 340.)—We have a letter for you. 

H. J. L.—Apply to a general publisher. 

K. H. Surrn.—Query next week. 

Sr. Swituts is thanked. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 


to destroy the edition need not set aside the hope of 
finding a copy, because Stockdale's statement that about 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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